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The University Review 


Hate in Aldous Huxley 


EDGAR JOHNSON 


Ts prevailing conception of 
Aldous Huxley is of a critical 
intellect, detached and disinter- 
ested even though somewhat inimical. 
It is the conception revealed by Max 
Beerbohm’s caricature, where all the 
energy is gathered into the rampant 
hair, the dome of brow, and the chill 
glare of spectacles, and the body droops 
languidly down like limp vermicelli. It 
is, indeed, the image Huxley has of 
himself. He ‘observes the facts,” “‘re- 
cords them’’—‘‘as a field naturalist” — 
the very image he presents in the char- 
acter of Philip Quarles, the novelist, 
who understands mentally almost all 
points of view, but who tries in vain to 
escape out of his inhuman calm into 
the warmth of vivid feeling. Emotion- 
ally cold, electrically intellectual: such 
is Huxley’s view of himself, and main- 
ly he has imposed it upon the world. 
But in its primary emphasis it is almost 
entirely false. 

So wide a misapprehension, in a 
writer of Huxley’s stature, is a curious 
one. Among the most trenchant of lit- 
erary talents, even if not one of the 
greatest, his craftsmanship has adapted 
and made its own almost every literary 
innovation of our time with extraordi- 
nary virtuosity. As a satirist of wealthy 


and aristocratic society and a fashion- 
able literary-artistic intelligentsia he has 
been brilliant, biting, and cogent be- 
yond all rivals. Few other writers have 
been as alert to the tremendous com- 
plex of awarenesses that make up the 
modern consciousness, or tried as he has 
to synthesize its multiplicities. To real- 
ize, then, that he is mistaken about the 
underlying animus of his own work, 
that it is not pure cerebral analysis, is 
no mere malicious cry of self-deception. 
It is fundamental to understanding 
Huxley’s career. And it is a clue to the 
singular confusions and recessions of 
his present phase. 

His real animus, far from being in- 
tellectual, is sharply emotional. And 
that emotion—in his hands both a 
sword and a creative force—is hatred. 
Other moods weave in and out: mental 
acrobatics, philosophic seriousness, 
irony, laughter, a glimmering touch of 
beauty—even, at times, a faint frus- 
trated tenderness: but hatred is domi- 
nant. Hatred of stupidity, affectation, 
and hypocrisy, hatred of prejudice and 
cruelty; hatred of the ignorant and 
squalid poor, of the stodgy middle class, 
of the snobbish, vulgar, and cowardly 
rich. In dozens of forms—fantasia, wit 
burlesque, blasphemy, but violent in all, 
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it runs through his work. This violence, 
like the violence Huxley significantly 
finds in Swift, is a positively visceral 
revulsion, emerging in an imagery star- 
tlingly often derived from diseased 
states of the body, beetles, worms, and 
the lower forms of life, slime and filth, 
dunghills and sewage, the excreta of 
bladder and bowels. 

Like most violent haters, Huxley is a 
moralist as well. Far more of his horror 
of humanity is for its moral swinish- 
ness than for its mental futility and 
messiness. In temperament he is a puri- 
tan, and looks on other people’s ex- 
cesses, and possibly his own, with the 
vindictive sadism of a Calvin or of 
those Fathers of the Church whose sul- 
phurous rhetoric he enjoys quoting. He 
shares their distrust of sex, handling it 
in his novels chiefly as a source of hu- 
miliation and pain. Its phases of dis- 
gust, torment, breakdown, and bitter 
decay are those he pores upon, the 
bleak emergence from passion, “after 
the fireworks”; and he rings all the 
variations on the mood of post-coitum- 
triste. Beside the fascinated revulsion 
with which he views this theme he is 
almost indulgent to the vices of drink 
and drugs, to foolishness and sloth, and 
to the drug-addiction to films and radio. 
Intellectually Huxley knows that greed, 
pride, and love of power bring about 
evils far more hideous and widespread 
than those of sex, but in his novels, as 
if they were written by a sophisticated 
monk of the Thebaid, lubricity is hated 
as the worst of sins. 

Hatred, then, is really the key to 
Huxley's creative life. Indeed, in the 
past it has been only in those preten- 
tious essays where he was trying to be 
the profound thinker, foregoing spleen, 
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the disinterested philosopher solving 
the problems of society, that he ever 
became labored and dull. Used in 
“chemical purity’—a phrase Huxley is 
fond of—openly, or wearing only trans- 
parent masks, hatred has been the 
source of his most brilliant achieve- 
ments. Only in impure mixtures, in cer- 
tain more ambiguous guises, of late, has 
it failed to attain sharp and valuable 
results. The reasons for its failure are 
as significant as those for its success. 
Both are worth analyzing. 

A glance will reveal that even in the 
earliest poems and stories hatred is the 
dominant emotion, although in them 
the form it takes is almost hilarious. 
Disillusioned by science about man and 
man’s place in the universe, the clever 
young critic of things-in-general rejoices 
in his own acrid wit and cynicism. First 
Philosopher's Song celebrates the tri- 
umphs of the human mind, scaling the 
palm and mangrove tops of abstract 
speculation, sliding agilely up and 
down the lianas of thought. Suddenly 
the ironical paean is interrupted: 

But, oh, the sound of simian mirth! 
for even in its loftiest flights 

Mind, issued from the monkey’s womb, 

Is still umbilical to earth, 

Earth its home and earth its tomb. 
No longer, godlike, can man see him- 
self as the center and ordering mind of 
the universe. “The mind has lost its 
Aristotelian elegance of shape,” Hux- 
ley mocks that fall from an imagined 
throne. 

In the stories the tone is modulated 
into a cool and yet savage detachment, 
and the themes emphasize waste, empti- 
ness, and cruelty with a mordant ici- 
ness. The hero of one, a young intel- 
lectual of enormous promise, is a split 
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personality whose other half is a female 
writer of sentimental tripe; he dies in 
a lunatic asylum, his two selves alter- 
nating in grotesque antiphonal ravings. 
In The Gioconda Smile a middle-aged 
worldling is hanged for the murder of 
his wife, a crime actually the deed of 
the sex-starved spinster with whose 
emotions he had amused himself. Nuns 
at Luncheon has two professional writ- 
ers gloating over the juicy theme of a 
violated nun and speculating on the best 
short-story technique for turning her 
misfortunes into cash. 


II. 

Crome Yellow, the first of the novels, 
and a sort of hydrogenous prelude to 
Huxley’s more angry satire, is all high 
spirits and slightly cruel burlesque. So 
far as it has any theme other than a 
maliciously witty dissection of the 
weaknesses of humanity in general, it 
is hinted by the punning title, yellow 
for envy. (Crome is the name of the 
landed estate which is the scene, not 
the pigment chrome.) Denis’s ineftec- 
tualness makes him a creature of envy, 
jealous envy of the other men dancing 
with Anne, envy of Ivor’s facile charm 
in lovemaking, envy of Anne’s ease and 
assurance, of Scogan’s brains, of Gom- 
bauld’s talent. Only now and then, in a 
feline flick, does Huxley's animosity ap- 
pear, in Denis’s “imitation of a loud 
Homeric laugh,” for example, when 
Mr. Scogan can see no place for him in 
the Future State except the lethal cham- 
ber, and in one angry lash, the cruel 
little apologue of the dwarf Sir Her- 
cules. 

The sophisticated pretense of calm 
and of derision smashed, however, once 
and for all, in the fury of Antic Hay. 
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This novel is a verbal machine-gun at- 
tack on a whole circumference of weak- 
nesses and evils in contemporary soci- 
ety: on politics and politicians, the ra- 
pacity of modern business, the unscru- 
pulousness of advertising psychology, 
and the exploitation of the poor, on the 
ideals of freedom and individualism, on 
intellectualism and pretentiousness, on 
pseudo-aestheticism in art and litera- 
ture, on the emptiness and spiritual 
cowardice of the cultivated and wealthy. 
And above all—with the burning in- 
tensity of an Old Testament prophet— 
a ferocious castigation of their promis- 
cuous sexuality, their endless preoccupa- 
tion with goatish luxury. Nearly all the 
characters, like a race of hyper-civilized 
satyrs, are dancing the “antic hay’ of 
sex: Rosie, with her elegant legs, pro- 
gressing from Gumbril’s blond beard to 
Mercaptan’s billowing satin divan and 
winding up in the blood-stained and 
blasphemous embrace of Coleman; 
Mercaptan consummating his grossly 
civilized amours on his dix-huitieme 
sofa (a mercaptan, in chemistry, is one 
of a class of compounds characterized 
by an exceptionally foul smell) ; Cole- 
man trying to vitalize into renewed sig- 
nificance what has become for him 
merely a dirty habit by smearing it with 
horror and filth; Gumbril even with 
Emily remembering past fornications 
and Rosie’s pink underclothes. 
Gumbril is both the lens through 
which this world is seen and the pri- 
mary specimen in its analysis. He is cul- 
tivated in the polite attainments, enjoys 
Derain, Ingres, Picasso, Schoenberg, 
plays the piano passably, can give an 
understanding nod to the names of 
Freud, Heisenberg, Einstein. Brought 
up and mingling with the wealthy, but 
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not one of them, he has acquired their 
tastes and their luxuries; his attitude 
toward them is a mixture of envy, puri- 
tanic indignation, and rebellious snob- 
bery: part theoretic radicalism and part 
would-be emulation. He has stirrings of 
vague humanitarianism and revolution- 
ary sentiment, but they are quenched by 
cynicism and the yearning for luxurious 
indulgence, and would lead him no fur- 
ther than an impulsive donation to mis- 
ery or the perpetration of an epigram. 

He is able to feel and revere the 
greatness of beauty and of goodness, 
and he is unable to sacrifice the pleas- 
ure of a moment to either; able to 
loathe himself for his own swinish- 
ness and able to wallow in the sty of his 
own miring. He will throw away an 
idyllic love for a luncheon of sophisti- 
cated japing and despise humanity for 
the vileness he sees smeared on his own 
heart, all the while grimacing with a 
self-conscious grin to deprecate his ha- 
tred for what he finds there. He is frivo- 
lous, selfish, spineless, bereft of faith 
and ideals, empty, spiritually damned. 
He is the homme moyen sensuel of his 
world. 

Antic Hay is Huxley's Inferno, with 
Huxley a bright and urbanely bitter 
Vergil invisibly escorting his readers 
down the descending spirals of its lurid 
futility. From mere contempt the mood 
becomes ever more violent as the scenes 
move from lacquered satire to an ac- 
celerating galvanic horror. The wit and 
gaiety of Mr. Bojanus analyzing the 
uselessness of revolutions and Mr. Bol- 
dero on advertising psychology give 
way to Coleman’s ferocious laugh and 
invocation of “one devil, father quasi- 
almighty, Samuel and his wife, the 
Woman of Whoredom,” his sadism and 
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blood-stained fornications. Leaving be- 
hind us the serenity of Gumbril’s shad- 
owy, enchanted, candle-lit room, we fol- 
low the episodes through the depths of 
degradation and despair: the clowning 
luncheon betrayal, the raucous hideous- 
ness of the nightclub scene, the defile- 
ment of that chamber where Emily had 
lain in Gumbril’s arms, the nightmare 
taxi-ride interminably back and forth 
across London while the sky - signs 
of Piccadilly gibber epileptically and 
meaninglessly, and all the while Huxley 
drowns the narrative in furious and an- 
nihilating laughter. 

For all its brilliance, the terrible vi- 
tality of hatred in Antic Hay makes it 
an exhausting book to read. It seems 
likely that it exhausted Huxley to write 
it, too, for its successor, Those Barren 
Leaves, has a peculiarly dead, weary 
emptiness, as though Huxley had ceased 
to hate because in an atrophy of the 
emotions he had ceased to feel. But 
there was a gradual convalescence of 
hatred—its clinical stages charted by a 
number of shorter stories and essays— 
that culminated in the fully recovered 
health of Point Counter Point. Of all 
Huxley’s novels this is the one in which 
hatred is most thoroughly fused with 
understanding of its object. So thor- 
oughly, in portraying some of the char- 
acters, in fact, that it changes into a 
queer subterranean sympathy—the sym- 
pathy-in-hate that we feel for what we 
have understood so well that hating it 
is equivalent to hating what we shudder 
away from and rebel against in our- 
selves. And this inward penetration 
gains both in balance and in shading 
through being set against a background 
of characters seen merely with a shrug, 
seen even with tolerance, seen, in one 
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crucial example, with respect and ad- 
miration. The acid bites more deeply by 
not being allowed to eat into the whole 
surface of the plate. 

The stage is broader, too, and more 
humanly balanced than in Huxley's pre- 
vious work. All his earlier victims are 
exhumed—the wealthy idlers and pleas- 
ure chasers and eccentrics, the artists 
and bohemians, the drunkards, lechers, 
nymphomaniacs, perverts, the ghoulish 
exploiters of other people’s emotions 
and endeavors. But there are also scat- 
terings of everyday decent and respect- 
able people, the conventional as well as 
the rebellious, Christians as well as Sa- 
tanists, communists, scientists, fascists, 
a chaotic panorama of modern society. 
It is still mainly the fashionable world, 
the intelligentsia and the intellectually 
conscious, that Huxley deals with. But 
his rich inclusiveness provides a con- 


trast to the human cesspools who in- 
spire his deepest venom. 


This inclusiveness, indeed, rather 
than any story, this crazy-quilt complex- 
ity, is the pattern of the book. There 
are events; there are inter-relations; 
there is hardly any plot. Walter Bidlake, 
a Gumbril-like young weakling, treats 
his pregnant mistress, Marjorie Carling, 
he is horrified to realize, almost exactly 
as his selfish old father has always treat- 
ed women, and is in turn jilted by the 
vicious siren for whom he had deserted 
her. Elinor Quarles, embittered by the 
intellectual coldness of her husband, al- 
most becomes the mistress of another 
man, but is prevented from doing so by 
the illness and death of her little son. 
The other man, Everard Webley, leader 
of a group of British fascists, is mur- 
dered by two conspirators: Illidge, a 
Cockney communist, who kills him on 
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principle, Spandrell, a sort of imma- 
ture Raskolnikov, who does it as a 
Gidean acte gratuit. Such are some of 
the threads of which the pattern is 
woven. 

Those characters merely painted in 
with a few washes of color, the super- 
numeraries filling the stage, escape with 
no more than light mockery, sometimes 
even with a degree of sympathy. Hux- 
ley may smile at Mrs. Bidlake pro- 
nouncing the apostrophe in T’ang and 
utter a dry laugh at Molly d’Exergil- 
lod’s chaste incitements to a course in 
précieux epigrams. He feels a queer 
inimical respect for Webley, the fascist 
leader, which is in illuminating con- 
trast to his sneering depiction of Il- 
lidge. He has no rancor against the vir- 
ginal and pecking Beatrice Gilray, ulti- 
mately seduced by the slimy rubber- 
gloved spirituality of Burlap; and al- 
most sympathy for Ethel Cobbett, who 
sticks her head in a gas oven after writ- 
ing Burlap a scarifying letter. And for 
Mark Rampion (“A pedagogue per- 
vert,” as he gaily calls himself: “A 
Jeremiah pervert. A worry-about-the- 
bloody-old-world pervert”), for Ram- 
pion, the one person in this group liv- 
ing healthily and soundly, Huxley feels 
something resembling affection and dis- 
cipleship. 

Rampion is, of course, an imagina- 
tive reflection of D. H. Lawrence. The 
influence of Lawrence is everywhere 
palpable in Huxley’s work of this time: 
in Brief Candles, too, with its attack on 
self-mutilating idealism, and Brave 
New World, with its hatred of mechan- 
ized ideals and cold-hearted intellectual 
promiscuity. Brave New World is, in 
fact, hardly anything else than a satiric 
fantasia embroidering Lawrence themes. 
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And in Point Counter Point Lawrence- 
Rampion is the raisonneur giving intel- 
lectual voice to all its current of ideas. 

Lawrence’s repudiation of modern 
capitalist industrialism integrates and 
strengthens in Huxley what had been a 
somewhat miscellaneous heap of emo- 
tional antagonisms. Huxley agrees 
wholly with Lawrence’s conclusion that 
civilization “‘is just a bad smell,” and 
with his analysis of an over-emphasized 
idealism and individual will as distor- 
tions fatal to wellbeing. His rejection 
of a merely destructive and barren in- 
tellectualism, and his insistence, with 
Lawrence, on the fulfillment of instinc- 
tive and emotional needs, give a posi- 
tive core to his satire that enormously 
enhances its power. Lawrence served at 
the same time, it must be admitted, to 
confirm Huxley’s antagonism to a ma- 
terialistic analysis of society and to 


make him complacent about his intoler- 
ance. But Lawrence's all-embracing ha- 
tred of the modern world forged Hux- 
ley’s scattered hates into a single tem- 
pered weapon of destruction. 


Ill. 

This positive and philosophic fury is 
the animating force, and all the minor 
portraits the foils, to those complete 
and ruthless psychological dissections 
that are the heart of Point Counter 
Point. A terrible skill and vindictive- 
ness are poured upon the elder Quarles, 
Burlap, and Lucy Tantamount. These 
three, indeed, are seen with too much 
animosity to be studied intimately. They 
are magnificent and poisonous carica- 
tures rather than full-length satiric por- 
traits. But how annihilating those cari- 
catures are: Sidney Quarles, with his 
pompous physical presence—as old Bid- 
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lake remarks, like the sham facade of a 
baroque Italian church—and his nasty, 
parsimonious, and secret liaisons; Bur- 
lap talking up St. Francis of Assisi and 
purity, and moving, to his monetary 
profit, through a series of sluglike and 
ectoplasmic copulations and innocent 
childlike rompings in the bathroom; 
and Lucy Tantamount pursuing what 
she calls “fun” to the stage of random 
couplings in cheap hotels, courting the 
sensations of being raped and treated 
like a doormat (only, as she remarks, 
“the doormat uses the user.”’). 

These are deficient, however, in that 
destructive impact that is the supreme 
achievement of satire, in that they never 
make the reader see himself potentially 
mirrored in them. Huxley strips them 
naked, indeed, with no rag of rational- 
ization to cover them. But he sees them 
only from the outside, only as they ap- 
pear to the observer, not as they appear 
to themselves. The reader laughs with 
lethal delight and joins the chase; but 
he is always with the hounds, he is 
never Actaeon being pursued. This is 
not true of great satire, where the vision 
is always double, the hatred self-hatred, 
forcing the reader to contemplate those 
failings that are universal in us, and 
making his hatred self-hatred too. 

This more difficult attainment he ap- 
proached in Antic Hay, not in its indi- 
vidual characterizations, but in its pre- 
vailing tone, which was that of sophis- 
ticated modern man flaying the world 
that is his own spiritual home. Its indi- 
vidual character portraits, however, like 
those we have just been considering, 
were distorted by the violence of their 
hostility. The world of Point Counter 
Point is also Huxley’s own world, 
known by one who is a part of the thing 
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he hates. But, with a greater satiric 
depth, he enters into certain of the ma- 
jor characters as well. Walter Bidlake, 
Philip Quarles, and Maurice Spandrell 
are dissected with a blade that is cruel 
and excruciating, and at the same time 
with an inward penetration that makes 
it impossible for the reader to stand 
complacently by. 

Every intellectual—and, as Lawrence 
pointed out, even the lowbrow in the 
modern world is only a debased intel- 
lectual— must recognize in himself 
some of that incapacity to live warmly 
and deeply, to be instead of merely 
know, that Huxley bares in Philip 
Quarles. Every honest reader must find 
in himself echoes of the weaknesses of 
Walter Bidlake: his inability to demand 
his due, or the disastrous sentimental 
influence of art and literature substitut- 
ing idealism for experience in his emo- 
tional life, or the spiritual dishonesty 
resulting from the hesitation to inflict 
pain. And, much as he may squirm in 
making the admission, the introspective 
reader must confess that even the hor- 
rible and pathetic and ridiculous Span- 
drell (“Pardon my saying so,” Rampion 
tells him, “but you really are the most 
colossal fool’”’)—even the adolescent 
and perverted Spandrell, dramatizing 
himself as Baudelaire and Dostoyevsky 
combined, and yet sincerely suffering as 
they did—is not entirely alien. He has 
known, even if only in passing, Span- 
drell’s self-hatred, his refusal to follow 
what he knows the better and wiser 
course, his desire to punish himself by 
sullying the very things he longs to 
cherish. If no man is Quarles or Bid- 
lake or Spandrell, there is a sense in 
which all three are every man. 

It is this that makes the triumph of 
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Point Counter Point. In Huxley's previ- 
ous novels he is alien to his victims, 
pursuing them with a whip of scor- 
pions. He is not inside Denis, Scogan, 
Coleman, Mercaptan, or Myra Viveash; 
he is within Gumbril only to scourge 
him more effectively. Therefore he 
makes of them brilliant or fantastic or 
alarming images, but he does not reveal 
them as he does the chief portraits of 
Point Counter Point, with whom he 
succeeded in identifying himself, and 
therefore revealing from within, re- 
vealing truthfully, revealing autobio- 
graphically, self-criticizingly. And in all 
three—the one-sided intellectualism, the 
inward weakness and division, and the 
sickness with self—revealing at the 
same time deepseated maladies of our 
age. Hatred so intimately analytical 
plunges its knife into the very heart. 

In all this work, from First Philoso- 
pher’s Song to Point Counter Point, 
hate has been the driving force, the key 
to insight. Even in Young Archimedes, 
the most pitiful and purely tragic of the 
shorter stories, with its lovely landscape 
descriptions and its beautiful realization 
of the child-genius Guido, there is more 
bitterness against the destructive stupid- 
ity of humanity than tenderness for the 
dead child. And mostly this anger has 
been exasperated, open, and avowed. 
It is curious, then, to see in Eyeless in 
Gaza, Huxley’s most recent novel, a 
change of doctrine, and what purports 
to be a change of heart. The great ad- 
versary has become the Great Lover: 
love and awareness, he now proclaims, 
are the highest virtues and the deepest 
wisdom. 

Now these ideas are, I believe, pro- 
foundly true: love and understanding 
are the fundamental virtues, if, indeed, 
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they are not the same. But there is 
something doubly strange, both in the 
undertones and in the quality of the 
novel in which Huxley espouses them, 
that our previous analysis may enable 
us to understand. Why is Eyeless in 
Gaza the poorest of all Huxley's fic- 
tions, feebler even than the fatigued 
Those Barren Leaves — amorphous in 
structure, clogged and doughy in style, 
intellectually unrealistic and confused? 
How can we explain the ambiguous 
flavor of its noble sentiments of love 
and wisdom? Is it possible that love is 
less creative and less luminous than 
hate? 

And yet love, the Christian love of 
turning the other cheek, of suffering all 
things, is certainly intended to be the 
doctrine of this contorted and coagu- 
lated book. Anthony Beavis, disillu- 
sioned sociologist and amateur psycho- 
analyst, betrayer of a boyhood friend 
for whose suicide he holds himself re- 
sponsible, failure in all relations of love 
and personal tenderness, is converted 
by the prophet Miller to the ideals of 
non-resistance and love of humanity. In 
all his previous career, he now realizes, 
he has run away from life as much as 
his sentimental philologist father find- 
ing refuge from responsibility in the 
etymologies of words. Where he has 
acted, unwillingly, hesitantly, defective- 
ly, he has caused evil out of mere cow- 
ardice and evasion. But mostly he has 
preferred to deal with humanity ab- 
stractly in books, analyzing it from the 
sidelines as if he were a Martian as- 
tronomer, or, even preferably, dealing 
with “society,” one further depree re- 
moved from concreteness. Turning his 
back upon this former self, he rejects its 
values completely. He will embrace not 
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only love, but self-denial, saintliness, 
asceticism, a vegetarian diet, yoga exer- 
cises, mysticism. 

Only those who have followed Hux- 
ley’s previous career can realize what an 
astounding somersault we have here. It 
represents the negation of his every for- 
mer attitude. All “this blather about 
vegetarianism and constipation,” as 
Granville Hicks called it, Huxley him- 
self had reduced to farce in that gro- 
tesque little story, The Claxtons. Its 
readers will not easily forget Martha 
Claxton’s dark lust for food subdued to 
the satisfactions of voluntary mortifica- 
tion and assertive will, or Herbert do- 
ing yoga exercises, breathing in deeply 
through the left nostril and then hold- 
ing his breath for sixteen heart beats 
while he says quickly between each beat, 
“I’m not constipated, I’m not consti- 
pated.” In Point Counter Point Huxley 
had repudiated “‘asceticism as the pre- 
liminary condition of the mystical ex- 
perience,” insisting that the mental 
states of “vivisecting ascetics” were to 
those of healthy human beings as luna- 
tics are to sane men, insisting that self- 
mortification is a perverse form of spir- 
itual pride and the persistent self-sacti- 
ficing saint a spiritual bully of other 
people’s souls. In Chawdron he had 
sneered about “little books on the Chris- 
tian mystics” and “flabby theosophical 
literature” and profound talk about the 
cosmos, and anatomized the sentimental 
deliquescence that makes the tough old 
business men and the rough old scien- 
tists dissolve into “Hearts of putty, 
hearts of vaseline, hearts of hog-wash.” 
Has Huxley, the gruff old cynic, the 
hardheaded satirist, followed the same 
law, and degenerated into a heart of 


slobbering gold? 
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In Ends and Means, the elaborate 
philosophical statement of his present 
position which came upon the heels of 
Eyeless in Gaza the following year, we 
find a key to the problem. Intellectually, 
Huxley is convinced that modern civil- 
ization can be saved only by drastic and 
thoroughgoing change. But Huxley will 
not have it that people are victims of 
their material environment: if they be- 
lieve in the ferocious nationalisms they 
are fed with, and the screaming racial 
animosities, if they are verminous and 
rickety and tubercular, it is because they 
have so chosen. 

Mere mechanical changes in our so- 
cial and economic institutions will 
therefore accomplish nothing; the unso- 
cial impulses that are denied one chan- 
nel will only overflow even more de- 
structively through another. Reform can 
take place only as the result of a change 
of heart, yielding to long-drawn-out 
and peaceful persuasion. Above all, not 
by violence, for violence as a means is 
evil, and evil means cannot possibly 
achieve desirable ends. That is why war, 
the most monstrous and tremendously 
organized of all the forms of violence, 
and the proximate cause of so many 
other evils, must above all be abolished. 
Pacifism becomes the main duty of mod- 
ern man. But even war must not be 
fought with the instruments of violence 
and must be opposed only by a persist- 
ent non-resistance sabotaging the in- 
struments of society. 


IV. 

Now it is not the purpose of this 
essay to quarrel with Huxley's philoso- 
phy any more than it is to praise the 
many wise and penetrating things he 
says in the course of his argument. But 
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in order to understand Eyeless in Gaza 
and see the bearing of his present ideas 
on its merits, it will be necessary to sub- 
ject both his reasoning and its presup- 
positions to some critical questioning. 
Does Huxley really believe, for exam- 
ple, in a freedom of determination in- 
dependent of hereditary and environ- 
mental conditioning; and does he there- 
fore really believe that the modern vic- 
tims of mass-suggestion in radio, press, 
and motion pictures have “chosen” any- 
thing at all, or are apt to choose much 
except what has been dinned into their 
ears? Are his alternatives of “large- 
scale political and economic reform” or 
“change of heart’ then, genuine alter- 
natives? Is it true, as he argues, that 
large-scale social reforms check one 
manifestation of an evil at the expense 
of having it flame out more perniciously 
somewhere else ? 

We may ask similar questions about 
ends and means. Are “good” means 
ones that in general achieve their ends, 
“bad” ones those that fail; or are they, 
as Huxley implies, absolutes, to be 
judged independently of their results? 
Over and over again he insists that 
nothing good is achieved by violent 
means, violence can produce only vio- 
lence, we cannot achieve a peaceful end 
without peaceful means. But why is 
passive resistance that downs tools, 
shall we say, and makes thousands 
starve less violent or more virtuous 
than a war blockade? And the rule 
seems not to work in reverse, for as we 
have seen in Austria and Spain and 
Czecho-Slovakia today, and as the fruits 
of appeasement prove in an annihilated 
Poland and a world at war, we can 
achieve a violent end by peaceful 
means. 
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Should the merchants and squires of 
1688 have practiced only peaceful re- 
sistance to James II and the American 
Revolutionists have gone on making 
nothing but humble petitions to George 
III? and did their violent resistance give 
birth to more violence? Perhaps labor 
in the nineteenth century should have 
waited until the factory owners had a 
“change of heart” and voluntarily re- 
pealed the laws that made trade unions 
criminal conspiracies; and labor today 
should wait until the Girdlers and 
Weirs willingly forego machine guns 
and tear gas and thugs and company 
spies. The two-thirds of a nation that 
is ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed 
must wait until Huxley's peaceful evan- 
gelism has persuaded the prosperous to 
divest themselves of their privileges in- 
stead of calling out the militia. 

Huxley industriously soft-pedals the 
institutional causes of war and presents 
it as a primary and almost autonomous 
evil. Consequently it is amenable to 
“change of heart”: pacifists, uninter- 
fered with, will work persuasively on 
the masses and inoculate them against 
the chauvinistic teachings of state edu- 
cation and the whooping hysteria that 
can be pumped up in press, movies, ra- 
dio, and pulpit; the masses will refuse 
to be dragooned to the colors, and war 
will expire. In the meanwhile Huxley 
finds it sufficient to attack the evil, 
peacefully, as his hero Anthony Beavis 
does, by writing propagandist articles 
and books that will be read by a few 
intellectuals. 


When one sees the elaborate futility 
of most of these proposals, and the in- 
genuity with which they are draped in 
robes of plausibility, it becomes hard to 
avoid the conclusion that Huxley does 
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not really want reform at all. Are they 
not in a way suggested by their very 
ineffectiveness, chosen because Huxley 
unconsciously does not want to work 
with others and knows deep down that 
by advocating those means he will never 
come one day nearer to the time when 
he might be called upon to codperate? 

For the truth is that Huxley has 
never really liked his fellow men, never 
liked “cultured” society, never liked 
even intellectuals and aesthetes, and 
above all never liked the poor and mis- 
erable and exploited and diseased. For 
these last he has sometimes felt sorrow, 
but no sense of oneness, only repulsion. 
They make him uncomfortable, like 
Walter Bidlake, nauseated by the stink 
of the little old working-man’s pipe and 
by his smearing the gob of spittle under 
his heel, but too timorous to move; like 
Chellifer, deriving a_ self-mortifying 
pleasure out of the vulgarities of his 
fellow-boarders; like the woman in one 
horrible little story, who, unable to bear 
the deathlike yellow face of her ailing 
maid, bids her put on some rouge; like 
Bruin Opps, in Antic Hay, who says 
frankly of the lower classes, “I loathe 
them. I hate every one poor, or ill, or 
old.” It is the thought of participating 
in a mass movement with such as these 
from which Huxley recoils. And it is to 
forestall such demands without placing 
himself cynically in the ranks of the 
privileged whom he also dislikes and 
despises that he has been compelled to 
invent such an extraordinarily tortuous 
machinery for imitating the motions of 
reform. 

And this brings us to the explanation 
of the strange weakness in Eyeless in 
Gaza. For while its doctrine is love and 
understanding, the effort after under- 
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standing is all clogged and impeded by 
the concealment of Huxley’s real feel- 
ings from himself, and this tract plead- 
ing for love is filled with hate. There 
is no love in Anthony Beavis and no 
capacity for love. He exhibits no love 
for Brian, who was supposed to be his 
friend, no love for Helen, the mistress 
whose only interlude of peace and hap- 
piness is with the revolutionist Nikki, 
no love for the disintegrating wreck of 
Mrs. Amberly. Neither is there real 
love in Miller’s non-resistance, only a 
subtler assertion of spiritual pride and 
will. The scene in which Miller’s gentle 
forgiveness for the heckler who has 
beaten him up sends his opponent slink- 
ing away in shame is a pathological 
demonstration of exhibitionism, snob- 
bery, and mental cruelty. And his con- 
version of Beavis results in no visible 
manifestation of love. Like most of the 
lovers of humanity Beavis is bitterly un- 
able to love human beings. Even the 
words describing his regeneration, his 
sense of mystical unity, are forced, slug- 
gish, unreal; Huxley is endeavoring to 
describe something of which he has 
heard, but which he has not known. 
Intellectually Huxley believes in love, 
but he does not know love, he does not 
feel it in the heart. As one of his char- 
acters remarks, analyzing another, he 
knows what he ought to feel, he knows 
what the best people feel; and he sets 
himself to feel the same way, out of his 
head. But in spite of his effort he cannot 
bring it off, any more than Martha 
Claxton was able to achieve this ‘“‘con- 
scious and determined love for human- 
ity and her enemies.’’ And for Martha, 
Huxley adds parenthetically, “the terms 
really were identical; humanity, though 
she didn’t of course admit it, was her 


enemy, she felt it hostile, and therefore 
loved it, consciously and conscientious- 
ly; loved it because she really hated it.” 
It is a perfect analysis of Huxley's own 
present position. 

And it explains the failure of Eyeless 
in Gaza as literary art. Hate may be a 
constructive weapon. Not so great and 
wonderful a creative force, certainly, as 
the love and pity and understanding 
that humanizes the art of Tolstoy, of 
Euripides, of Shakespeare: but a flam- 
ing sword attacking evil. In Antic Hay, 
in Point Counter Point, in many of the 
shorter stories that have been men- 
tioned, it was that. But in them it oper- 
ated in “chemical purity,” its identity 
and existence known to Huxley, known 
to the reader, undisguised. Eyeless in 
Gaza is not a work of love, as it pur- 
ported to be and as its author probably 
believed it to be, but a curiously dis- 
torted and confused work of hate. This 
inward division, this deep unconscious 
dishonesty in its thought, this antago- 
nism of motives, accounts, I believe, for 
all its defects: the coagulated structure, 
the strain that turns a once dazzling 
stylist into a dragging and muddy jour- 
nalist, the contradictions and confusions 
of the whole. 

The healthy hatred of Huxley’s pre- 
vious work was a tonic and creative 
force. The self-deluded hatred of this 
later phase, masquerading as love of 
humanity, is the source of its inevitable 
failure. A writer's inward conflicts may 
sharpen and clarify his insight. There 
must be conflict, however, not confu- 
sion. No lucid work of art can emerge 
from_muddled aims. 

There can be no doubt, though, that 
Huxley has become dissatisfied with 
hate, that he has become convinced of 
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the superiority of love and of his need 
for love. It is difficult, then, to imagine 
him turning back to the mood of pure 
and undiluted hatred. But only if he can 
grow in mind and heart, and clarify the 
warring forces at present dividing him 
within himself, only if he can win 
through to the difficult clarity of union, 
can he genuinely find inspiration in 
love. This is a desperate achievement 
for one who has always found his 
springs of energy in hatred. 

Specifically, of his newest novel, 
After Many a Summer Dies the Swan, 
we can predict that if it returns to ha- 
tred it will merely be a poorer repeti- 
tion (for all the flashes of brilliance 
with which it will undoubtedly be gar- 
nished) of what he has already said. 
There seems little likelihood that by an 
act of intellectual will he has annihi- 
lated hate and become imbued with 
love. Only, therefore, if the theme of 
After Many a Summer should in fact 
turn out to be this conflict, the struggle 
to renounce a long allegiance to hatred 
and emerge into the serener air of love, 
can it possibly achieve an artistic suc- 
cess. And unless in it or a future work 
Huxley succeeds in taking that step, it 
is more than doubtful that he will again 
write a good book. 


* * * * 


Nor, in After Many a Summer, has 
he done so. The whole vexed difficulty 
of achieving the love Huxley finds it 
so hard to feel has been sidestepped by 
an extraordinarily complicated series of 
intellectual maneuvers. The Christian 
mystics, Schopenhauer’s analysis of the 
will as the origin of all suffering and 
evil, the renunciation of desire and the 
pantheism of Spinoza, the Sankhya sys- 
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tem of freeing the soul from its fet- 
ters by union with eternally existing 
essence, D. H. Lawrence’s diatribes 
against industrialism and idealism, a 
streak of neo-Humanism, and an eccen- 
tric dash of Mr. Ralph Borsodi—such 
would seem to be the ingredients of this 
intellectual mélange. 

By their means Huxley is absolved 
from all but a mere lip-service love for 
human beings, from whom he turns 
away to the love of a remote and there- 
fore more acceptable impersonal deity; 
and absolved from any responsibility of 
working together with other men for 
common ends, for all their ends are 
only the misleading phantoms of desire. 
The only true good is the timeless con- 
templation of God sub specie aeterni- 
tatis, and the only love is the amor in- 
tellectualis Det. From these the sage 
may benevolently bend down, if he will, 
and aid other less enlightened souls to 
attain his contemplative calm. 

It will easily be seen how these prin- 
ciples enable one to maintain that spir- 
itual and even social isolation that 
Philip Quarles so desperately guarded, 
and at the same time to avoid his dan- 
ger of a frozen desolation, even to feel 
a pleasant warmth of love within the 
heart. In the book they are elaborated 
by Huxley’s raisonneur and alter ego, 
one William Propter, who preaches to 
the other characters in long monologues 
every other chapter or so. Propter is an 
elderly retired university professor who 
lives on a moderate inherited income, 
gathering around him a small group of 
exploited fruit pickers whose miseries 
he ameliorates and whose mere human 
longings he tries to dissuade in favor of 
communion with his impersonal God. 
He pities them, however, hardly more 
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than he does his old schoolfellow, the 
now enormously wealthy Jo Stoyte, a 
bullying, rapacious, death-terrified old 
man, or the young biologist Pete Boone, 
with his touching and mistaken belief 
in such mechanical solutions for the 
world’s evils as fighting Fascism in 
Spain. They are all self-willed victims 
of illusion; and it is only his own weak- 
ness, Propter feels, that allows him to 
be concerned with them instead of for- 
getting them in “liberation from per- 
sonality . . . liberation into union with 
God.” 

But while Propter-Huxley is thus ex- 
uding impersonal sweetness and light, 
Huxley the satirist, the Old Adam-Hux- 
ley, is liberated from love into a good 
deal of union with hatred. His pen 
drips poison in portraying the relation- 
ship of the Hollywood cutie, Virginia 
Manciple, with her ‘Uncle Jo,” and the 
slobbering semi-incestuous feeling of 
the old man, with his obscene flabby 
old body, for the virginal-looking young 
one which is emotionally both his baby 
and his “Baby.” The grotesque alterna- 
tions between Jo Stoyte’s anguished 
jealousy lest his Baby may be two-tim- 
ing him and his fear that he is a sinner 
in the hands of an angry God are ren- 
dered almost with gloating; and 
throughout all the latter half of the 
book there is a strain of Huxley’s char- 
acteristic sadism in the sexual humilia- 
tions to which the Baby is subjected by 
the ferocious Dr. Obispo. Hardly less 
malice, although it is milder in tone, 
is infused in the portrait of the scholar 
Jeremy Pordage, with his bald spot and 
his “delicious little middle” of a tum- 
my, his willing and now middle-aged 
bondage to a cannibal mother, his dal- 
lying in the realism of frivolous learn- 
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ing, his discreet enjoyment of “infinite 
squalor in a little room” with selected 
trollops of Maida Vale. And the end- 
ing of this sermon directed toward un- 
ion with pure essence is in the mood of 
Swift: the fetid stench of the under- 
ground chambers and, illumined out of 
the gloom, the foul body of the fifth 
Earl of Gonister, grown with prolonged 
age into an anthropoid ape-creature, 
while the metallic laughter of Dr. 
Obispo resounds in the close air. 

The fatal flaws in After Many a Sum- 
mer Dies the Swan, however, are not 
the abysses between its doctrines and 
the unregenerate hatreds it reveals, al- 
though they are deep enough. They are 
intrinsic to its very structure. Propter is 
the central character of the book, and 
he does nothing, changes nobody. He 
is wifeless, childless, friendless; and al- 
though more benevolent in his isolation 
than Philip Quarles or Anthony Beavis 
quite as alone. Jo Stoyte’s terror of 
death and longing for immortality is 
clearly enough intended as the very ul- 
timate of that merely human level of 
desire that Propter condemns, and the 
Earl of Gonister’s hideously successful 
achievement of Stoyte’s desire is a lurid 
apologue on the theme, but there is 
never more than a formal connection 
between the two. 

And almost all the characters are on- 
ly cruder or more careless caricatures of 
types Huxley has drawn before—drawn 
with a duller pencil, the colors slapped 
down with only an impressionistic eye 
for the general effect. Chawdron was a 
sharper study, more subtle, more pene- 
trating, than Jo Stoyte; Virginia Man- 
ciple is somewhat like Sidney Quarle’s 
cockney mistress Gladys, undergoing, 
however, the humiliations of Rosie at 
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- the hands of Coleman; and Obispo is 
a scientific variation on the Colemans 
and Spandrells. In the same way Jeremy 
Pordage and Pete Boone, the latter a 
colorless and inarticulate figure hardly 
worth, one would think, Propter’s ef- 
forts at conversion, repeat tones of the 
Denises, Gumbrils, Walter Bidlakes: 
all the sheeplike Mild-and-Melancholy 
Ones of Huxley's repertory. 

In Ends and Means Huxley looked to 
a “change of heart” to reform society. 
Change of heart is still his formula, but 
now it is divorced from social reform. 
Now there is no good that can-be done 
in the world of action, no good that can 
be done on the “human”’ level of ideals 
and desires. Only in the intoxication of 
a Spinozan union with God is there 
good, and that can be achieved only by 
the individual for himself. God can be 
loved without mingling with other men, 
without working together with them, 
without loving them as they are, with- 
out loving them at all, or loving at most 
only the ideal of what they might be if 
they too strove after a fellowship with 
essence. A little pity, a little scorn, a 
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little godlike individual help: that is 
all that need be given. Such is Huxley's 
present philosophy. 

There is a passage in After Many a 
Summer in which Huxley describes the 
anger of a man forced to ask himself 
unwelcome questions. ‘He doesn’t want 
to ask these questions because he knows 
that if he does he will be forced either 
to go on with what he is doing, but 
with the cynic’s awareness that he is do- 
ing wrong, or else, if he doesn’t want 
to be a cynic, to change the entire pat- 
tern of his life . . . The only way be- 
tween the horns of the dilemma,” he 
goes on, “is to persist at all costs in the 
ignorance which permits one to go on 
doing wrong in the comforting belief 
that by doing so one is accomplishing 
one’s duty.’” Huxley doesn’t want cynic- 
ally and callously to acquiesce in wrong, 
but neither does he want to change the 
pattern of holding aloof from the hu- 
manity he still despises. He is too intel- 
ligent to persist in ignorance, and there- 
fore he has had to invent another way 
between the horns. The love of God be- 
comes the substitute for loving man. 


Two Poems 


WITTER BYNNER 


To the Mountain 


Renew my stature which had toppled down, 
Reanimate my breathless lungs with air! 

A valley-man too long, I need to dare 

With inner eagle-wings your craggy crown. 
Join me to love and love to me, to lie 

Above the horizontal luxuries! 

Erect us higher than the final trees, 

Make us to grapple in the azure sky, 

To know you then as mountain, me as man, 
Love as itself again, clear of the dust 

Of lowland roadways; and the three shall thrust 
Skyward together in a single span. 


More Lovely Than Antiquity 


There comes a moment in her veins 

Not of the earth, not of the rains, 
Something not of stalks and stems 

But of dim crowns and diadems, 
Something commanding her to be 

More ancient than antiquity 

And to soothe her head on a pike above 
The vacant circumstance of love. 


The Time Ray’s Cousin Came to Town 


FRANK BROOKHOUSER 


town all the fellows in the gang 

are standing on the corner by 
the People’s Bank or in front of Mick- 
ey’s Ice Cream Shoppe, the loafing place 
for the high school crowd. They’re talk- 
ing sports and watching all the girls 
that pass and making wisecracks about 
them, especially big Bill Stevenson be- 
cause he’s the funniest fellow you'd 
want to meet, always pulling good ones. 

Later on, of course, the fellows sneak 
off alone or maybe in pairs, or maybe 
even three, to meet the same girls they 
wisecrack about and walk them home. 
But still, when it’s just fellows together, 
they wisecrack as though the girls didn’t 
mean nothing at all, except maybe a 
hot old time. That keeps them guessing 
and is the best way because they like 
you more then, according to Bill, who 
is star fullback on our high school team 
and a wow with the girls. 

I remember it was pretty cool this 
night that Ray Dantwell came down to 
the corner for the first time in more 
than a month and surprised us all. We 
were wearing those fancy new polo 
shirts and shivering, but of course no- 
body would admit he was cold because 
of the shirts. No matter how hot it is 
in the daytime in our town a nice breeze 
always comes up from the river in the 
evenings. 

Ray gave us his usual big hello. 

“Well, look who’s here,” Bill said. 
“Old Charles Dickens himself.” We'd 
been reading A Tale of Two Cities, the 
story of Sydney Carton, in English class 


B’ eight o'clock at night in our 


last spring. We all laughed at Bill’s 
crack. Ray, he laughed loudest like he 
always did. 

You see, nobody in our crowd liked 
Ray very much although there was real- 
ly not a very good reason for this, now 
that I come to think it over. He wasn’t 
healthy and he was always sick with 
something or other and you couldn't 
blame him for wearing specs in school. 
I guess what the fellows hated most 
was the way he kept his foot in the 
bucket when he was up at bat. Also fel- 
lows like Bill and Curly Daglio and 
Jack Wilston, the leaders in our gang, 
didn’t like it any too much the way he 
always carted books home from the 
town library. 

Even when we was kids, I remember, 
Ray was always getting razzed or tricks 
played on him, like sticking burrs in his 
bed on camping trips, etc. So we got to 
seeing him less and less down on the 
corner and last year he was home study- 
ing lessons almost every night. 

When everybody quit laughing at 
Bill’s crack Bill asked, ““What’s a mat- 
ter, did you run out of reading matter 
that you’re down here?” 

“No, I just thought I'd mosey down 
street and see what you fellows were 
doing,” Ray answered. 

“We're knocking all the girls for a 
loop. Notice the dewy-eyed looks they 
give us,” Bill said. 

We kept standing around with Bill 
doing most of the talking until it got 
real late and only Bill and Curly and 
Ray and me was left, and we were talk- 
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ing about girls, especially this Joan 
Harris, who everyone said was being 
taken down to “Neckin’ Lane’ every 
night by some of the older fellows and 
was putting out. “Neckin’ Lane” is a 
pretty little spot where you can see the 
sky real nice from a car, which makes 
it good when you're with a girl. It’s 
right by the river which is always pret- 
ty at night with the moon shining on 
it, and it’s far enough away from the 
dump so you don’t get any but the best 
smells. 

Ray had just been listening and we 
almost fell over when he popped up 
and said, “I know a swell girl, fellows.” 

“Jeez, it’s the end of the world,” Bill 
said. Ray was not much to look at. 

“No kidding,” Ray said. 

“Who? Lamour?” Curly said. Curly 
is pretty funny, too, although Bill is 
best. 

“She’s my cousin. Her name’s Doro- 
thy Travis and she’s visiting up at my 
place. She’s from Doverton.” It all 
came out in one breath and us fellows, 
knowing Ray’s folks, could tell right 
away his mother had put him up to it. 
She'd given him orders to let us know 
so this cousin could be taken out. He’d 
probably been suffering all night trying 
to get up nerve. 

“T'll make a bet with you, Ray,’ Bill 
said. 

“What?” Ray kept shifting on his 
feet like there was sand in his shoes. 

“Tll bet she wears glasses and has 
pigtails.” 

We all roared at that. Ray said, “No. 
No, she doesn’t. She’s a nice girl. You'd 
like her. I wouldn’t kid you.” 

“How are we supposed to know? 
We ain’t mind readers,” Curly said. 
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“We gotta see her first,” Bill said. 
“No blind dates for us.” 

“If she looks okay, you'll fix things 
up?” Ray said, and he was all excited. 

“We'd be nuts if we didn’t,” Bill 
said. “Variety's the spice of life.” 

“All right. Tell you what I'll do. 
I'll bring her down street tomorrow 
night, making out like I’m just taking 
her into Mickey's for an ice cream cone, 
and you be here and you can get a good 
look.” 

“It’s a bargain,” Bill said. Ray was 
all smiles and he went home whistling. 
But none of us had much hope. Not 
when she was Ray’s cousin. 

I saw her before the gang did be- 
cause I lived up near Ray, and next 
morning when I was going down street 
for some groceries this girl and Ray 
were both sitting on their porch swing 
and Ray called me up. There was noth- 
ing I could do but go up and get in- 
troduced. 

This Dorothy is a hard girl to de- 
scribe. She seemed very nice but one of 
those home girl types without much zip. 
Nothing to make a fellow excited. She 
didn’t wear glasses like Bill said, but 
still there were lots prettier girls in our 
town and I didn’t want to stick around. 

So in a few minutes I said, “I’m glad 
I met you and I'd like to stick around, 
but I’m on my way down street to get 
some stuff for dinner.” 

“Oh,” she said, “that’s all right. I 
know how busy you must be with your 
baseball team and everything. Ray told 
me you played right field.” 

“Ah, I’m just a sub,” I said, although 
I hated to tell her that. 

“Well, Ray says you should be a reg- 
ular. I'd like to see you play.” 
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“You would?” 

“I'd like to very much. I like base- 
ball very much.” 

Well, you know we got to talking 
like that about baseball and sports and 
girls and everything, even life, and I 
was there for an hour before I remem- 
bered about going to the store. She said 
she was sorry she'd kept me and I said 
it was all right. It was, too. She wasn’t 
real pretty or anything, but a swell girl 
to talk to. I don’t know that I ever met 
any like her. After five minutes, it 
seemed we were old friends. Before I 
left she rushed in and made lemonade 
which was very good, and we had lem- 
onade and cookies, also very good. And 
she'd made them, too. 

That night all the gang was lined up 
at Mickey's, me not letting on I'd seen 
her, and sure as life about eighty-thirty 
Ray came walking down with Dorothy. 
You could see he was making talk be- 
cause she kept looking to the right and 
left at the stores along our Main Drag. 

I was watching all the fellows real 
close to see how they took it. It’s right, 
the girl wasn’t sensational but she was 
nice. And I was figuring how lucky I'd 
be, having met her and everything and 
her seeming to like me. 

None of the fellows said anything 
till they got inside. Then Bill and Curly 
both started nodding their heads from 
side to side, meaning she wasn’t any 
good, and I felt uncomfortable as the 
deuce and didn’t know how to look, 
after talking to her and knowing what 
the “no good” meant. Jack put his 
thumb down by his waist and Bill said, 
“Check and double check.” And that 
meant she was really out. There was 
nothing I could say. 

When she came out eating an ice 
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cream cone I had to keep hidden in the 
back of the crowd like a thief, but I 
saw Bill give Ray the “Thumbs down” 
sign, and Ray quit smiling all of a sud- 
den and a sick expression went over his 
face and he started to walk faster. 

I didn’t know what to do after that. 
I'll be honest and say I really wanted to 
see her. She liked the Giants and a lot 
of things I did, and I felt just natural 
and not nervous or anything when I 
was with her, not like I was with other 
gitls. But if I'd been seen with her, it 
would have been too bad. I'd have been 
an outcast, as bad as Ray. 

So I always passed Ray’s house on the 
other side of the street so I wouldn't 
have to say hello, and I guess this 
cousin was pretty lonely because every 
day she'd be sitting on the porch swing. 
And she never went anywhere at nights 
either except down to Mickey’s with 
Ray for a soda or sundae or a cone. I 
noticed she always ate chocolate. That's 
my favorite, too. 

For four days I didn’t let on I saw 
her, and then once I was walking past 
and she called me over. Luckily there 
was no one on the street that would 
think anything. 

“I’m sorry to bother you, Red,” she 
said, “because I know you're busy, but 
I just finished this book and I thought 
you might like it.” 

She handed the book to me and it 
was a baseball story by a fellow named 
Sherman and right down my alley. It 
was brand new and later on when I 
read it, I noticed that it didn’t even look 
as though anyone had touched it before, 
no dirty spots or pages turned. But then 
girls are cleaner than boys. 

“Gee,” I said, “that looks good. It’s 
certainly all right you called me because 
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I'm not doing anything in particular 
now. We don’t have a game till tomor- 
row.” 

“Could you sit down a while then?” 

“Sure,” I told her. 

It was all right there because Ray's 
mother had big rose vines all over the 
front porch and no one could see. Doro- 
thy must drink lemonade all the time 
because she had made it again and we 
drank three glasses each and sat there 
and talked, and she was all right. Bill 
and the gang was crazy. She seemed 
nicer than the first day and I began to 
notice how real pretty her eyes were, big 
brown ones, just the kind I liked, and 
she had a cute wave in her hair. Not 
that I was in love but she was a nice 
girl. 

“Red, I wanted to tell you that you 
don’t need to worry about calling on me 
in the nights or anything,” she said. 
“Ray’s told me how all you fellows 
have steadies.” I figured she knew Ray 
had lied to her about that, but it was 
best to let it go. 

After that I got to going over to her 
porch every morning and I told Ray not 
to let it out because of what trouble I'd 
get in, and that I was doing it partly to 
help him out, etc., and he told me he 
knew and he'd keep quiet, and that I 
was a swell pal and Dorothy thought 
I was tops, which made me feel good. 

I guess it was only a couple of nights 
later that Ray came down to the corner 
for the first time since that night he told 
us about Dorothy, and as soon as he ar- 
tived I felt something in the air. Bill 
didn’t speak and nobody said a word. 
Ray looked around and smiled weak- 
like. I guess he knew it was a mistake 
to come down. 
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Finally Bill spoke. “Your cousin 
stinks,”’ he said. 

Ray started to say something but Bill 
kept on. “I’m honestly surprised at you, 
Ray,” he said, and his voice honestly 
sounded sad. “I’m surprised you would 
try to pull one over on us like that 
when we're all such good pals.” 

“Sure, Bill, sure we're pals. But . . .” 

“No buts about it. Why, our reputa- 
tions would be ruined if we was seen 
with a girl like that.” 

I thought this wasn’t called for at all, 
because the girl was nice, and certainly 
she hadn’t done nothing to Bill or the 
gang. It wasn’t fair to her. But Ray 
should have known Bill was only cut- 
ting up. Bill’s always doing that. 

There was a funny look on Ray's 
face. His jaws seemed to be moving 
without nothing come out. Bill kept on. 
“It’s one of the scummiest tricks I ever 
seen,” he said. 

Ray looked around at us and he was 
biting his lips and his lips began quiver- 
ing funny, and his face was white and 
he was almost crying. 

“Sure, you’re my pals,” he shouted. 
“Like the deuce you are. You hate me. 
I know it. You hate me, all of you. I 
don’t care. But it isn’t right for you to 
say things like that about her. She never 
did nothing to you. She never hurt you. 
She’s a nice girl, You oughta be 
ashamed.” Tears began rolling down 
his cheeks and I felt funny and uncom- 
fortable because he seemed right to me. 
But the others were laughing. 

“Well,” Bill said, “our Raymond is 
a knight, defending fair lady. That's 
what comes of reading all those books. 
Now go on home, Raymond, and tell 
mamma the boys won't play with cousin 
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Dorothy.” 

Everyone started to laugh again, and 
I let on I was laughing, too, but I 
wasn't. 

Ray’s eyes got small all of a sudden 
and he looked like a crazy man. He 
stared around at us and he kept watch- 
ing Bill who was haw-hawing with his 
mouth wide open. Then he looked at 
me and I tried to let on I was looking 
away, because I felt bad. 

All at once his jaws set and he rushed 
at Bill. He pulled back his arm and let 
it fly. It shot out like a whip. It was thin 
as a whip, too. His fist thudded against 
Bill’s chin and it sounded just like a 
heavy sack of grain falling on some- 
thing. His arm dropped to his side and 
his knuckles were bloody. He looked 
surprised and queer, like he couldn't 
realize what he’d done. He wanted to 
run, I guess, but he just stood there, 
looking at nothing. 

Bill ran his hand over his chin. He 
didn’t say a word. He just stared at Ray 
and then he reached out and grabbed 
him. We were all quiet. Then he yanked 
Ray over close to him and held him 
there, like Ray was a dog being held by 
the hair. 

“Why, you little bastard,” Bill said. 

Then he slapped Ray across the cheek 
with the back of his hand. He slapped 
him again on the other cheek. He kept 
on slapping him, first one cheek, then 
the other. And it seemed like it was me 
getting slapped, too. But there was 
nothing I could do. It would have just 
made everything worse if I'd said any- 
thing. . 

Ray stood there with his arms at his 
side, not even lifting them to defend 
himself. And he kept staring at me un- 
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til I couldn’t stand it no longer and I 
moved away. Ray's face began to get all 
red like a beet and tears dropped down 
his cheek and Bill kept on slapping him 
and still Ray didn’t even move. 

Bill slapped him fourteen or fifteen 
times, and then he tossed him down by 
the curb. Ray got up and crossed the 
street and started for home without 
even looking back. 

I felt funny. I didn’t want any more 
fun or talk the rest of the night. All the 
others were quiet, too. Bill looked 
around at us and said, “Well, the little 
runt deserved it.” 

But still no one felt like talking and 
we were all pretty quiet for a long time. 

I figure Dorothy knew what was up, 
although she never once mentioned it. 
In the mornings when I'd see her she'd 
raaybe ask what so and so did, and 
what kind of a fellow he was, and that 
was all. In the nights she’d always give 
us all a big smile and it always seemed 
to focus right on me, and she’d say 
“Hello” to the gang the same time Ray 
was saying, “Hello, fellows,” just to be 
polite and friendly. 

I'd never done anything like it before 
and I felt almost like a sissy this one 
morning, but I really wanted to do it 
and so I went out in our yard and began 
picking a lot of roses. 

My mother came to the window and 
said, “What in the world are you do- 
ing?” 

“I’m just picking some roses to take 
to Bill cause his mother’s sick,” I said, 
thinking quick. 

“Well, that’s very thoughtful of 
you,” my mother said. “Is his mother a 
baseball fan?” See, how things get 
around. 
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“See,” I said, “when a guy tries to 
do something nice for people nobody 
believes him.” 

“Of course we do, son,” she said. “I 
think it’s very nice and thoughtful of 
you.” But I could hear her laughing 
when she went into the kitchen. 

I got a big bouquet all picked and 
got plenty of jaggers doing it, and then 
I started to Ray’s. But the nearer I got 
the more afraid I got and worried about 
what to say. And I went to all the work 
for nothing because just before I got to 
the house I threw the roses away and 
told myself I’d take them around for 
sure the next day. 

Dorothy was waiting for me, as 
usual. She had root beer and sandwiches 
and everything all ready on a little table 
on the porch. 

“Gee, dinner already,” I wisecracked. 

She smiled at me and said, ‘‘No, it’s 
just a little bit special because . . .” and 
she stopped for a while and then said, 
“.. . because I won't be seeing you after 
today, Red.”” Her voice was very sad. 

“Gee, why not?” 

“Well, a girl has to go home some 
time, Red. My goodness, I’ve been here 
four weeks.”’ I didn’t realize I'd been 
seeing her four weeks. It didn’t seem 
like any time hardly. It had got so it 
was a regular part of my day, even the 
best part, along with baseball. I'd just 
been taking it for granted and now I 
knew how much I was going to miss it. 
Dorothy was the nicest girl I'd ever 
met. I felt like kicking myself for not 
keeping the flowers to show her because 
she’d given me so much lemonade and 
cakes and everything, and I hadn't 
given her anything. 

“Gee, Dorothy,” I told her, “I'll sure 
miss coming over.” 
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“Till miss you too, Red. Very much.” 
She handed me a sandwich and she 
took one and we sat down on the swing. 
She took a bite out of hers and then she 
put it down and I didn’t feel hungry 
either although it was very good, ham 
and pickles chopped up. She noticed I 
wasn’t eating right and she said, “Well, 
we can drink, anyway,” and she smiled. 

“It’s good,” I explained, “but. . .” 

“I know, Red,” she said and when 
she smiled everything was all right, and 
we didn’t talk about the sandwiches 
any more. We sat there, not talking 
hardly at all, in fact, just swinging. 

Finally she said, ‘Red, I want you to 
know I think you're the finest fellow I 
ever met.” 

I looked at her and her big brown 
eyes were watery, and they were so sad 
and her lips were puckering real cute. 
I looked at her all over, that pretty 
bunch of curls at the front of her head 
and the pretty blouse she was wearing 
and how small her hands were and how 
they were shaking. I knew then that 
Bill and the guys were all crazy. Doro- 
thy was a pretty girl. She was the pret- 
tiest girl I'd ever known. 

I put my glass of root beer down on 
the table and I took her hand and held 
it, and she looked up at me and I've 
never seen anything so pretty and I 
said, “Dorothy, I want to kiss you aw- 
ful much.” 

She didn’t say anything. She gripped 
my hand tight as anything and then she 
moved her lips toward mine. Our lips 
brushed together. Then she moved away 
a bit and smiled, a funny shy kind of 
smile. She was still holding my hand 
tight and after a while, suddenly like 
she was half afraid to do it, she reached 
up her other hand and run her fingers 
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through my hair and her hand was trem- 
bling like. 

“I don’t know what I'll do at home, 
Red, after knowing you. I'll be awful 
lonely,” she said. 

“I won't know what to do here 
either,” I told her, and I felt all empty 
inside when I thought of it. “But we'll 
see each other again. We got to.” 

“Oh, I hope so, Red. Even if it’s a 
year or two years, or a long, long time, 
I'll want to see you more than anything 
else. And J won’t forget you, not for a 
minute.” 

And there we were, sitting on the 
swing and talking like that and it was 
the most wonderful time I ever had, 
and I didn’t even know there was any- 
one except us alive, when her aunt came 
out. And there were all the sandwiches 
and root beer not hardly touched. Mrs. 
Dantwell looked very strange at us and 
we were both a little embarrassed when 
we said goodbye because her aunt 
stayed there on the porch, eating the 
sandwiches at a merry rate, and I never 
got to tell Dorothy I loved her. 

I wish I'd never gone down street 
that night. I wanted to stay home and 
just think about Dorothy but I was so 
used to going down, I finally went. 

Ray and Dorothy came down as usual 
for ice cream because she wasn’t leaving 
until the 8:45. As soon as they got in- 
side Mickey’s, Bill slapped his hands to- 
gether and began laughing. 

“Jeez,” he said, “I just thought of a 
honey of a joke. It'll teach Ray and that 
big hello cousin of his a few things. 
When they come out one of us.will yell 
and tell them to stop, and then he'll go 
up and say, “The fellows are sure sorry 
to see you go,’ or something like that. 
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Then when they start to walk away, 
we'll begin to laugh like hell.” 

Even Jack didn’t like that. Nobody 
disagrees with Bill very often but Jack 
did this time. “Ah, jeez, Bill,” he said, 
“why don’t you lay off? Enough’s 
enough. I don’t see that’s so funny.” 

“What's the matter, you a lily? I 
haven't forgotten how that little runt 
hit me. If he’d hit you maybe you 
wouldn’t feel so holy.” 

Everybody seemed to follow Bill in 
everything and everyone began chiming 
in okay right away. 

“I’m out,” I said, “because I gotta go 
home and help paint in the house.” 
This was a lie, but jeez, I couldn’t stay 
there. I felt sick just thinking of it. 

“Not for a while you don’t,” Bill 
said. “In fact, I think you're just the 
fellow to do it.” 

“Jeez, not me, Bill,” I said. “I 
wouldn’t be no good for that at all. 
Honest, I'd make a mess of it. Let Curly 
do it. Or Jack.” Gee, I was beginning 
to sweat all over. I could feel the sweat 
under my arms dropping down my side 
and there were so many thoughts in my 
mind I couldn’t fix them right to argue. 
I just couldn’t think straight. 

“What's a matter? Haven't you got 
any guts?’’ Bill said. 

“Sure, Bill. It’s not that. But cripes, 
I gotta go home and paint. They might 
not come out for an hour yet. I'll get 
a beating if I don’t get home.” 

“Ah, your old man won't kick for a 
few minutes. They'll be out in a jiffy.” 

“Naw, Christ, Bill, I couldn’t do it. 
I wouldn’t know what to do or say of 
anything.” I wanted to run home. I was 
almost crying. But I knew that would 
give it up completely. If the gang ever 
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found out I'd been seeing her, it would 
have been tough for me. 

“What do you say, fellows?” Bill 
asked. ‘“Red’s the guy, huh?” 

“Sure,” they all said. It was easy for 
them to say that. I was still arguing 
when Ray and Dorothy came out. I 
didn’t make a move. I couldn’t. Doro- 
thy smiled at me and I never felt so 
miserable in my life. Ray and Dorothy 
started away and I still didn’t move or 
even open my mouth. The fellows all 
looked at me funny. 

Bill said, “Come on, don’t be yellow. 
Don’t be a yellow belly.” 

“T can’t, Bill,” I said. 

“The hell you can’t,” Bill said. Then 
he pushed me out and he yelled him- 
self, “Ray, Red wants to talk to you.” 

Naturally Dorothy and Ray stopped 
at that. They both turned around, lick- 
ing on their ice cream cones. Ray didn’t 
know what to make of it. Dorothy was 
smiling and she had a look like she was 
asking a question without saying any- 
thing. 

“The fellows sent me to say they're 
sorry you're leaving,” I said, looking at 
the ground. And as soon as I'd said it, 
I knew it was dumb and I shouldn't 
have. But I couldn’t think straight. 
Nothing would work right in my head. 
I couldn’t think. 

Dorothy’s eyes were shining bright 
and her cheeks were red and flushed. 

“That's swell of them,” she said. 
“You tell them I said so.” Ray said the 
same, that it was swell. I couldn’t get 
my thoughts right to say anything else. 
I wanted to tell her so many things and 
I couldn’t get them out. I couldn’t think 
of anything except the fellows at Mick- 
ey’s, and I wished I could give them a 
sign that it was all off. I wished they'd 
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forgotten or something else had turned 
up or they wouldn’t go through with it, 
but I looked around quickly and they 
were all watching the three of us like 
hawks. 

Dorothy must have thought I was un- 
comfortable and embarrassed being 
with her in front of all the fellows and 
she said, “It was nice of you to come 
and tell me, Red. And I'd like to stay 
here for a long time talking to you but 
I guess I have to get home and pack.” 
You can see how swell she was. And 
you should have seen her smile and her 
eyes when she was saying it. I felt like 
a bum. I never felt so bad. 

And I still didn’t know what to say, 
I still couldn’t talk I was feeling so 
lousy and I had so many thoughts. 

“Goodbye now, Red, and I'll see you 
again some time—if you don’t forget 
me. It was swell meeting you and every- 
thing.” 

“I won't forget you, Dorothy,” I said. 
“Don’t you worry about that.” And I 
wanted to kiss her right on the spot. ” 
wanted to kiss her and hold her real 
tight. 

But she started to walk away with 
Ray, turning to look back at me. 
“Goodbye, Red,” she said again. 

“So long, Dorothy,” I said, “and 
keep up on baseball,” although I don’t 
know what made me say that. I tried to 
laugh to make it sound gay when I said 
it, but everything stuck in my throat. I 
wanted to get as far away from them as 
I could. I wished I was thousands of 
miles away. I wanted to disappear out 
of sight. But I just stood there, hoping, 
I guess, I would disappear. 

I heard the fellows begin to shriek 
and laugh and clap their hands. I never 
heard anything so loud. 
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Dorothy and Ray both turned quick 
to see what it was all about. They 
looked at the fellows laughing and then 
at me. I'll never forget how she looked 
at me. She looked and then the ice 
cream cone just dropped right out of 
her hand and splattered all over the 
sidewalk. It seemed like she was trying 
to smile and wanted to smile but I don’t 
know for sure. But she couldn’t smile 
and her lips puckered up and she began 
to cry. Ray looked like the night he hit 
Bill. I just stood there. I didn’t know 
what to do or say. I wanted to tell her 
it wasn’t my fault, I wanted to explain 
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how the gang was, and it wasn’t my 
fault. I wanted to tell her I'd see her 
again and that I loved her and that I'd 
miss the lemonade, etc. 

But I just stood there like a damned 
fool and watched her grab Ray’s arm 
and drag him away. Dorothy and Ray 
started to walk away fast and by the 
time they got to the corner they were 
both running. They were running and 
even when they had turned the corner 
you could hear the click of their heels 
on the sidewalk. You could hear the 
click for a long time. 


The cold buildings rise 
Against the bleak day; 
Dirty red brick 
On dirtier grey. 


The signs on the shops 
Creak in the chill 
Wind, like a gallows 
High on a hill. 


Only a paper, 
Thrown in the street, 
Dances with mirth 
On invisible feet. 


Temples 
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at Ben is not a straight line 
in nature.” Thus do we hear 
explanation of the intricate 
design of curvature refinements in 
Greek temple construction. Perhaps 
truer than we realize is this casual aes- 
thetic evaluation of masterpieces in ar- 
chitecture. But surely the Greeks were 
more sophisticated than to indulge a 
simple imitation of nature’s tendency to 
curved pattern. 

True, it is said that the long straight 
line is unsatisfactory; and the careful 
avoidance of the displeasing necessi- 
tated the intricate and coherent plan of 
curvature evolved by the Greeks. Cer- 
tainly the creation of an object giving 
satisfaction may be defined as at least 
one of the ends of the artist; and if the 
long straight line is not conducive to 
satisfaction, the architect must adopt 
some other alternative. It is not, how- 
ever, the concern of the artist to reason 
why. His ultimate end, that of embody- 
ing an ideal in material substance, de- 
mands that he exercise a high degree of 
skill and efficiency in the manipulation 
of the materials suitable to his difficult 
purpose. 

The achievements of creative insight 
or experiment in the control of materi- 
als may, and usually does, proceed with 
ignorance and disregard of the rational 
explanation of that control. What did 
Rembrandt know or care about theories 
of color and light? Theory awaits the 
post-mortem of those who find it nec- 
essary to reconstruct the artist’s intui- 
tion by the more laborious method of 


analysis. The explanation of curvature 
in Greek architecture by reference to 
the unsatisfactory appearance of the 
straight line is quibbling; the logic of 
satisfaction is not satisfactory. 

Why is the straight line unsatisfac- 
tory? The Greek architects were artists; 
and it is unlikely that they were con- 
cerned to explain or to analyze the aes- 
thetic merit of curvature; they interest- 
ed themselves in the realization and per- 
fection of the curvature which they 
found to be satisfying. Certainly they 
approached this perfection of curved 
plan through a long process of trial and 
error, an evolution which gives no indi- 
cation that they were aware of anything 
more fundamental than the production 
of an architectural object pleasing to the 
eye. Judged pragmatically, the final re- 
sult was good, an embodiment in the 
architectural art-form of a masterful 
approach to perfect handling of materi- 
als. But the rationale of curvature re- 
mains a mystery; and unless a demand 
should arise for imitating the Greek 
temple form, the fruits of Athenian 
craftsmanship remain unmatured. What 
they achieved can be appreciated only at 
the “Oh and Ah” level of gratification 
and wonderment. 

There is—there must be—a rational 
explanation of the satisfaction imparted 
to an architectural object by the use of 
curved lines. There must be a reason 
why the straight line, which the Greeks 
sought so assiduously to avoid, is dis- 
pleasing to perception. It is a very tenta- 
tive and hesitant step of exploration 
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that I venture to take into this obscure 
region where lies the ground of reason 
which nourishes the flower of creative 
intuition. 

A line is a continuous series of 
points; the perception of a line must be 
defined as the impact, upon a suitable 
instrument, of a continuous series of 
points of light. This light, we assume, 
is reflected directly from the actual line 
of a substantial material. Now in lines 
of ordinary extent, our facility in per- 
ception enables us to see such short ex- 
panses of reflected light with compara- 
tive ease; and the line seems to come to 
us in a single perceptive experience. We 
may say that we ‘“‘see it all at once.” 
Actually, we are uniting a series of per- 
ceptions; but because the time element 
involved is not cognizable, the percep- 
tions are for all practical purposes con- 
temporaneous. Our tendency is thus to 
ignore time as one of the conditions of 
relativity in perception. 

When the line is extended, however, 
thereby increasing the number of points 
of reflection, the element of time must 
be taken into consideration in analyzing 
the perceptive experience. The complex- 
ity involved in the observation of a long 
series of points of light requires a 
sweep of perception in order to estab- 
lish continuity. Thus it is impossible to 
comprehend in a single perceptive ex- 
perience a broken or jagged line. In or- 
der to see a long line as a line, the re- 
flected light must be perceived as a path, 
rather than as a grouping of points. 
And a path is a movement from one 
terminus to another, a function imply- 
ing direction and time. Perception in 
this case is not instantaneous, but a 
movement in space and time. 

This makes it clear that whenever the 
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eye is called upon to observe a long 
line, conditions must be such that per- 
ception can move with sufficient speed 
along the line to coalesce the reflected 
points of light into a continuous path. 
Otherwise the movement of perception 
will be interrupted and the quality of 
the line as a line will be negated. What 
then are the conditions that act as de- 
terminants upon the speed of perceptive 
reaction? The acquired facility of the 
perceptive faculties must certainly be 
taken into account, and this is probably 
not a very constant factor. Even more 
variable is the nature of the material 
in which the line is constructed; the de- 
gree of its reflective power will be de- 
terminate in setting limits to the speed 
of reflection, and hence to the move- 
ment of perception. 


II. 

In addition to these two variable fac- 
tors—the individual and the material— 
there is a third determinant which, be- 
cause of its physical nature, prescribes 
conditions which are more constant and 
measurable. This physical factor is the 
Space-time movement which character- 
izes the perception of an extended line. 
Only by understanding the nature of 
this movement can the physical condi- 
tions and limitations of perception be 
understood. On the subject of move- 
ment, modern physical theory tells us 
that the shortest, that is, the fastest, dis- 
tance between any two points is a path 
of light. Certainly it is true that a path 
of light is the only distance between 
termini for perception. 

Of importance for the theory of per- 
ception is the statement of the physicist 
that any path of light will tend to fol- 
low a geodetic—that is, it will move in 
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a curved line because of an attraction 
exerted upon the line at each of its 
points. This attraction is exerted by the 
body closest to which the light is mov- 
ing; and as for the nature of that at- 
tractive power, we may well leave its 
definition to the physicist. It is to our 
interest to note that any path of light 
moving near the surface of the earth 
will, unless deflected, follow a path 
which in general tends to parallel the 
curve of the earth’s surface. Fantastic 
it may seem to suggest that this natural 
curvature of light explains the satisfac- 
tory effect of curvature refinements in 
architecture—but let us observe the 
facts. 

The long straight line fails to satisfy 
perception simply because it invariably 
appears distorted; perception does not 
see it as straight. It is significant that 
this distortion is not haphazard or ir- 
regular, but consistent, and proportion- 
al to the length of the line. Long 
straight horizontal lines appear to sag 
in the center, and long vertical lines to 
bend inward at the middle. Before the 
Greeks discovered this, they tried the 
experiment of curving temple archi- 
traves downward, only to find that the 
distortion was exaggerated rather than 
minimized. When long lines are neces- 
sary, the architect has generally resorted 
to two kinds of devices to minimize the 
illusion of distortion. The line itself 
may be broken, or perception may either 
be pulled away from the line by a focal 
point, or pulled along the line by speed- 
ing perception. 

There is little doubt that the eye ad- 
justs itself to the perception of light 
moving in a curved line. Spatial judg- 
ment is a matter of learning for the 
child; but most of the adjustment seems 
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to be in relation to the path of light 
between the object and the eye, not in 
the line of light at the point of its re- 
flection from the object. When observ- 
ing a path of light, the eye will normal- 
ly demand the fastest and shortest dis- 
tance between the termini it is trying to 
comprehend. Only thus can it receive 
the line in a single sweep of perception. 
This shortest line of perception is a 
curved line. Thus it becomes clear why 
a long horizontal line appears to sag in 
the middle: the eye seeks the shortest 
curved line of sight, but it must contin- 
ually pull itself back to the actual 
straight line; and the pull of perception 
from the curve of the natural path of 
light to the unnatural straight line of 
the material substance results in forcing 
the end-points of perception upward. 
Thus the long horizontal line does not 
actually appear to sag in the middle, 
but to curve upward at its terminal 
points. 

The eye, then, demands the shortest 
distance between widely separated ter- 
mini, and inasmuch as the eye perceives 
only light, that shortest distance is a 
path of light following in general the 
curve of a geodetic. In this connection, 
it is interesting to note the measure- 
ments of curvature in later Greek tem- 
ples. The shape of the earth is such that 
the degree of curvature exhibited by its 
surface is greater from north to south 
than from east to west. That this differ- 
ence of degree should appear in the 
curves of several temple structures 
seems evidence of uncanny insight. Tem- 
ples faced the rising sun, which means 
that their front elevations would face 
mainly east. The front of the Parthe- 
non, running north and ,south, has a 
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of .225. The flank, running east and 
west, exhibits a proportional rise of 
only .156. These differences of degree 
are certainly not contrary to the adjust- 
ment which might be made to the dif- 
ference of curvature in a path of light 
following a geodetic. 

It is also interesting to note that as a 
path of light recedes from the body 
which exerts attraction upon it, the de- 
gree of curvature will diminish. Once 
again, the Greek temple meets this de- 
mand for adjustment. The Parthenon 
entablature shows a proportional rise of 
.171 on the front, and of .135 on the 
flank, as compared with the above meas- 
urements of the ground course. Even 
the sub-basement, remains of an earlier 
Parthenon, shows the directional corre- 
lation; and the measurements of the 
Theseum are analogous in both respects. 

To rest the entire weight of the ar- 
gument on these figures would, of 


course, be ridiculous. What the precise 


mathematical degree of curvature 
should be in any specific case would 
depend upon the adjustment of all three 
factors of individual (including atmos- 
pheric effects), material, and physical 
conditions. It does seem reasonable, 
however, to suggest that the physical 
factors of space-time movement must be 
taken into account if the object is to 
satisfy perception. It is not necessary 
that artistic creation proceed in total 
ignorance of the conditions and materi- 
als to which its final object must be 
subjected; intuition remains haphazard 
unless documented by reason. 

As an example of the failure to take 
account of the obvious relativity of ma- 
terial conditions, the Nashville Parthe- 
non may be cited. This reproduction 
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was constructed according to the precise 
measurements of the original, including 
all refinements of curvature. It is com- 
pletely unsatisfactory, distasteful, and to 
any classicist probably obscene. There is 
no mystery of space-time, nor of loca- 
tion, nor of individual perception; it is 
simply that the Nashville Parthenon is 
made of concrete. The result of using a 
material so poorly suited to the reflec- 
tion of light is that the curvature—at 
best but poorly approximated in the 
coarse substance of concrete—is plainly 
visible. The eye cannot move along a 
concrete line fast enough to take advan- 
tage of the curvature, for reflection 
from concrete does not make possible a 
continuous path of light. The curvature 
of this huge concrete mass thus tries to 
correct a distortion which does not ex- 
ist, an illusion which would only arise 
from the reflection of a substance like 
marble. As a consequence, the structure 
is perceived as it is, namely, as distorted 
by curves which perception does not de- 
mand. 

As a minimum inference from a ten- 
tative speculation, it may be suggested 
that the requirements of perception de- 
mand the adjustment and integration of 
individual, material, and physical fac- 
tors in the creation of the architectural 
art-object. In terms of common practice, 
the mail-order house and the standard- 
ized skyscraper simply cannot be expect- 
ed to satisfy perception. Architectural 
design must be more than mere con- 
struction, more than mechanical pat- 
tern; achievement of an object of final 
satisfaction despite the relativity of 
these conditions of perception is the ar- 
tistry of architecture. 


Rosa 


CARL UHLARIK 


FOUND her as I knew I should (the 
| year was at Spring and the pun- 
gent, life-filled odor of freshly 
turned earth and growing things was 
in the air) in her garden, kneeling in 
the moist, steaming earth. I stole upon 
her and shouted joyously: 

“Rosa, Rosa! How are you?” 

At my vociferous greeting she flut- 
tered like a frightened bird and then 
suddenly like mellow sunlight, recogni- 
tion flushed her face and eyes. 

There she was and I was not disap- 
pointed in her. The same Rosa. Rosa 
the perennial, chubby Rosa with her 
cheeks as smooth as an apple and as 
red. Rosa whose face had no prettiness 
in it, but whose smile made one think 
of a shaft of sunlight running the 
breadth of a phlegmatic sky. 

“Well, and is it you? My little puppy 
is back again and what a man he has 
grown up to be!” 

“Yes, it's me. I just couldn’t go 
through without stopping to see you 
again.” 

“I am glad you stopped. It makes 
me happy to know you haven't forgot- 
ten me.” 

“How could I ever forget you?” 

“We did have good times together, 
didn’t we? Just you wait. I have a few 
more plants to get in and then we will 
go to the house and have a real visit 
for old times’ sake.” 

Rosa completed the planting and 


wiped the sticky soil from her chubby 
fingers. We walked across the lot and 
went into the kitchen. The kitchen was 
as changeless as Rosa herself. It was 
the same old kitchen I knew as a boy, 
and strangely enough it brought back 
to me memories of Rosa, delicious ones 
of early childhood and wondering, 
often awkward recollections of ado- 
lescence. And the squat, much polished 
range! How often had I seen her stand- 
ing before it, turning a huge, juicy roast 
while the steaming savoriness of it 
swirled around her head of braided hair 
like a halo. The same bare floor of a 
peculiar pulpy grayness that evidenced 
countless Saturday morning scrubbings. 
And yes, there it was—the square of 
embroidered linen tacked to the wall— 
“It is not by bread alone—.” 

Rosa brought up beer of her own 
brewing (she had never gotten out of 
the habit, she said apologetically) and 
we talked of many things; of things 
that had changed, of things that had 
not changed, of friends and neighbors 
whose time-smothered memory we now 
recalled with pathetic eagerness. 

“But you never change,” I said. “You 
are the same Rosa that you always were. 
You are the one person I find the 
same.” 

“Still, the years pile up. One’s ap- 
pearance may deceive but one’s birth 
date still remains the same.” 

As of old, Rosa was prone to be sen- 
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tentious in her formal speech. 

“And old Michael, how is he? I had 
nearly forgotten him.” 

“He is still working, but they have 
given him an easier job.” 

“He looked quite feeble when I saw 
him last.” 

“Michael has aged very fast, even 
before his time, it seems.” 

“Rosa, you are recalling the thing 
that had often puzzled me. I still can’t 
make it out. You must have married 
very young. Come now—”’ 

“Will it surprise you very much if I 
tell you that I am older than Michael, 
much older? This I have told to no one 
before, but I am twelve years older than 
he. Does that surprise you very much?” 

“Rosa, you don’t mean it! Why that 
seems impossible.” 

“Didn’t I say that one’s appearance 
may deceive?” 

“But old Michael—why he’s like a 
burned match, a whisp—curled back, 
bent head—while you—surely it’s the 
other way around.” 

“It’s true, every word of it and what 
a foolish, sentimental old woman will 
tell you will surprise you all the more. 
You won't think so much of Rosa when 
she tells you this.” 

“What you have just told me is 
strange enough.” 

“Well, you must know—and this 
was a long time ago, even before you 
were born—I had this house from my 
first husband (no, Michael was not the 
first), and to keep life moving, to pay 
the grocer, the baker and the others, I 
took in boarders. Soon, I had nine of 
them and I called them ‘my boys,’ and 
they called me ‘Mother Rosa.’ I pro- 
vided for them a place to sleep, fed 
them, and washed their clothes. I can 
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tell you the girl I had and I were kept 
busy from morning till night taking 
care of my boys. They were all coun- 
trymen and sometimes towners (coming 
from the same town in the old country) 
and oh, they were a mooning, homesick 
lot, I can tell you. But they were good 
boys whose only purpose was to make 
as much money as they could, and as 
quickly as possible, so they could go 
back home and live the rest of their 
lives with plenty of money, a good, 
solid wife, brats, and a piece of land. 

“The boys left and others took their 
place; my house was always full. I tried 
hard to keep it clean and make it as 
much like a part of the old country as 
possible. One of the boys, a towner, 
brought Michael to me. He was just 
over and the look of wonderment and 
that strange, healthy greed had not yet 
left his eyes. Again you won't believe 
me, but my Michael was big and strong 
then; his hands were like hams, mus- 
cles bunched out on his chest and shoul- 
ders, and his face was solid and red 
like the dust of bricks. He moved about 
like a shaggy bear. When I first saw 
him, he had such an earthy, solid, awk- 
ward old-country air about him that I 
got homesick; and queer things hap- 
pened to my breathing and my heart 
It was not until I had seen Michael that 
I, who fed and boarded nine strapping 
men, became lonely. I see your eyes 
grow wide already. You never really 
knew your Rosa, did you? 

“But there the matter lay. Michael, 
like all the others, had but the one 
thing fixed in his mind. Money and 
home! Home! Oh, I’ve often dreamed 
—but, Michael worked in the hide cel- 
lars then. You know the kind of work 
and I don’t have to tell you how hard 
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it was. He had to truck salt all day 
long, eight hours, ten hours, and he 
would come home in the evening dog 
tired, his big hands puffed up, cracked 
and bleeding. His black hair, his eye- 
brows and mustache would be caked 
white with salt. The men used to joke 
about it and say he had only to shake 
his head over the potatoes to get them 
salty enough. But he did not seem to 
mind the back-breaking work. He had 
just one thing in his mind, and the let- 
ters he got from home seemed only to 
make him work harder and squeeze his 
pennies more. Sometimes when he was 
especially tired, he would smile and 
say: ‘My bones ache and my hands 
bleed but I am not afraid of hard work. 
I have someone to work for and I will 
be going back to her soon.’ But his 
hands grew worse until they looked 
like pieces of raw meat. The salt would 
not let them heal. The cracks would 
dry, over Sunday, but Monday would 
see them open and bleeding again. Once 
I asked him about his hands and he 
said: ‘It is the salt. It eats into the sores 
so that I feel the pains of a crucifixion. 
But it will all be worth it when I can 
go home again.’ 

“Then one day he got the letter that 
changed everything. I remember it was 
at supper time and most of the men 
were already eating when Michael came 
in. He looked first in the wire rack as 
he always did for mail. There was a 
letter for him that day. He tore open 
the envelope and began to read. I can 
still see the terrible look that came into 
his eyes, as if he couldn’t believe the 
things he read. I can hear his scream. 
Did you ever hear a strong man cry? 
It is terrible, I can tell you. He pushed 
the letter into my hands and shouted 


that I should read it. He cursed and 
beat his head on the table until he 
could do no more than cry: ‘My hands, 
my poor, poor hands.’ He spread out 
his cracked hands and stared at them, 
saying the same things over and over 
again.” 

“What was in the letter, Rosa?” 

“What is usually in letters from 
sweethearts at home who get tired of 
waiting ?”’ 

“So that is how you and Michael 
came together?” 

“Yes, he needed me then and I 
wanted him . . . You have never seen 
a strong man cry his heart out, have 
you?” 

“But you haven't told me what I 
want to know.” 

“T have just told you all.” 

“But about Michael, surely time has 
been unkind to him.” 

“It wasn’t time that took Michael’s 
youth.” 

“Then how—?” 

“You are still very young and not 
half so clever as I thought you'd grow 
up to be. That girl took something 
from Michael which was soon replaced. 
I took his youth—I am the one. And 
now, I am taking all that is left.” 

“But Rosa, what are you saying?” 

“I see I should not have told you 
this; you still have a lot to learn. But 
it is true, every word of it, and when 
he is gone, I shall go too. There won't 
be anything left for me to live on.” 

“That's abs—that’s impossible!” 

Rosa’s face flushed crimson, her kind, 
deep eyes misted, and I saw her hand 
quiver for the first time as she fumbled 
for the hem of her apron. She only re- 
plied: 


“Ts it?” 


Island Holiday 


JOHN CIARDI 


Distance-haunted, we drove the further shore 
Under our prows and climbed the screaming cliff 
Against the startled vaulting of the gulls. 

We named the ledge for taking, and we climbed. 


And came! A flickering sea gyred at us. Sun 
Exploding from the waves was bright reward. 
Shadow of cliff fell darkly out before us. 
Graph of cliff crashed to a rocky rubble. 


Our pulsing lungs drew salt wet air. We sprawled 
Into the stony posture of the ledge 

Sighting blue haze that would be mainland again 
When returned to, continent again, and ordinary day. 


What was was fabulous. Insular day 

Threw all the separating sea between us 

And our calendars. Rocks we flung down to crash 
Into the sea were Titan’s tokens for mythologies. 


What split the fabulous was mainland remembered 


Where the cliffs of graph dove to a human rubble; 
Cities remembered where the chosen address 
Bound us to keep our doors and promises; 


And days remembered crashing from our hands 
Sharp as those stones flung down against the sea, 
Then wherrying down indifferently to count 

For shadow in the dark of ocean bottom. 


Holiday has its magic: the daily body 

Finds a release in motion, the cavernous mind 
Tilts bright with sun and almost can forget. 
But one last dark felicity calls us back. 


We are the mainland’s people. Continent 
Pursues us under sea to find our islands. 

Not any distance eludes the thrusting finger 
That shapes our memory’s clay to face its need. 


The island hopes were our holiday animals 
Playing with sea, our gaudier braveries 

Mounting mid-ocean cliffs; discovered now 
Loitering only where they went to conquer. 


Truth in Biography: Leonardo and Freud 


JACQUES BARZUN 


ages, we shall probably witness 

a double shift in the public at- 
titude towards his work. On the one 
hand, scholarship will examine with in- 
creasing care and interest the worth of 
his ideas; and on the other, the layman 
will forget all but a few of his own 
misconceptions and allow his animus to 
die out. Freud will be both absorbed 
and neglected, in accordance with our 
usual way of dealing with dead phi- 
losophers. 

While this process is setting in, it 
may not be out of place to hazard a 
word or two about that application of 
Freudian theory which is perhaps the 
most important after the directly clini- 
cal. I refer to psychoanalytic biogra- 
phy and art criticism. Much of what 
passes current under that name is no 
more than a vague coloring of common 
facts with a sexual interpretation. It 
often boils down to the word impotent 
as an explanation for whatever seems 
odd in the life or work of an artist. 
Certain writers, who adopt a non- 
Freudian form of psychoanalysis, mere- 
ly replace sex by self-assertion, or some 
such expression of the ego, and it is re- 
markable how simple in their handling 
the nature of a complex becomes. All 
these “interpretations” are of course 
verbalisms, and it is almost needless to 
say that Freud’s own work in this field 
gives them no countenance. 

Since Freud professed, however, to 
have laid the bases of a general psy- 
chology, there is nothing to prevent the 
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use of its principles in writing the lives 
of the great. The statement one often 
sees, that Freud’s ideas belong exclu- 
sively in the psychiatric chamber—not 
to say the padded cell—is a mistake at 
the other extreme. Freud dealt with art 
and biography both theoretically and 
practically, and the sooner we assess his 
contributions the better for all the disci- 
plines concerned. 

And first the practice. Before Leo- 
nardo da Vinci had become, for some 
unknown reason, a popular hero of bi- 
ography, Freud had written his famous 
essay on him, the point of which is in- 
dicated by the subtitle: A Psychosexual 
Study of an Infantile Reminiscence. 
The book is short but deliberate. One 
is given from the start a sense of confi- 
dence, and throughout, a feeling that a 
man who writes so judicially cannot but 
be judicious. The thesis is that Leon- 
ardo was all his life a potential invert 
who turned all his sexual energies into 
the channels of observation and re- 
search. Freud thus explains why Leon- 
ardo generally failed to finish his pic- 
tures, why his personality was “removed 
from the understanding of his contem- 
poraries,” and why he painted by pref- 
erence enigmatic smiling women and 
beautiful youths. The chief clue con- 
sists in Leonardo’s recorded reminis- 
cence of a vulture having flapped with 
his tail the lips of the infant in his cra- 
dle. Use is also made of Leonardo's 
illegitimacy and of his relation to his 
mother, step-mother, and father, as fur- 
ther proofs of his arrested sexual devel- 
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opment. All this, together with the 
written and painted works of the mas- 
ter, is supposed to explain the kind of 
artist and thinker that he was. As for 
the sources of the facts themselves, they 
are Leonardo’s note-books, contempo- 
rary documents, and later traditions. 

The heterogeneity of Freud’s proofs 
is in fact the most embarrassing thing 
in his analysis. He takes entries in Leon- 
ardo’s journals, casual hints in old biog- 
taphies, reported hearsay, guesses in 
modern historical novels, and his own 
rather conventional view of medieval 
science, as all equally relevant and con- 
vincing. His notion of evidence is not 
steady. He appeals to “probability” for 
establishing the fact that Leonardo's 
“reminiscence” was a fantasy and not 
an actual event, though there is an 
equal probability that childhood remi- 
niscences come from being told of an 
event so often or so vividly that it is 
mistaken for a personal memory. Prob- 
ability is in any case a dangerous guide, 
and elsewhere Freud wisely asks us to 
disregard it when he has some unusual 
interpretation to offer. 

Meantime, he makes everything grist 
to his mill, regardless of what a lawyer 
or historian might consider unwarrant- 
ed inference. For example, it is enough 
that Leonardo was, as a young man, ac- 
cused of homosexual practice. That he 
was exonerated does not seem to mat- 
ter: suspicion implies grounds for sus- 
picion. This is the old fallacy of “where 
there’s smoke, there’s fire” and it is dis- 
turbing to find it here. But Freud not 
only accepts, he also rejects, with ex- 
cessive partiality: Leonardo’s interest in 
smiling women and youths as subjects 
to depict was matched by his interest in 
ugly old men and women, deformed 
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creatures and “characters” of all sorts, 
as well as the common and uncommon 
aspects of Nature. Yet we hear little or 
nothing from Freud about these things 
which are also to be found in the note- 
books. 
II 

With regard to Leonardo’s artistic 
personality—his slowness in working 
and his abandonment of half-finished 
projects—Freud never gives us any 
comparative measure that would clearly 
bring out Leonardo’s peculiarity. We 
are merely told that in such matters 
Leonardo is “more so” than any other 
artist, or that “the difference is appar- 
ent.” In truth, Freud has failed to take 
a control case as the technique of com- 
parison requires. The intepretation of 
an entry in the diaries having to do with 
Caterina’s funeral expenses, for exam- 
ple, should be matched with similar 
financial entries in Delacroix’s journal. 
The reluctance to finish what he started 
should be compared with the same trou- 
ble in Goethe, who was, as everyone 
knows, anything but sexually abnormal. 

Other, less ambiguous entries are ac- 
tually twisted by Freud from their obvi- 
ous meaning: for example, that given 
by Solmi (page 14 of Freud’s book) 
supposedly shows Leonardo's frigidity, 
when all it states is a platitude, which 
has been repeated hundreds of times by 
others, about the disgusting indignity 
of the sexual act. Freud’s reasoning is 
equally inadmissible when he argues 
from the negative fact that Leonardo 
left no erotic or obscene drawings as 
have other artists. Has Freud really 
found that most painters are like Tur- 
ner, who did leave such sketches? No, 
and even if he had, what could he prove 
by it? The argument runs in a circle: 
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Leonardo was frigid because he left no 
erotic pictures, and he left none because 
he was frigid. 

So far, it is but fair to say, Freud has 
only committed the same faults as doz- 
ens of other biographers who have no 
psychoanalytic retentions. He has 
made the most of what he found with- 
out caring much about its origin or sift- 
ing out its exact bearing. He may even 
be more readily excused than others one 
could name, in that he nowhere tries to 
capitalize on this laxity to create sensa- 
tion or arouse derisiveness at the ex- 
pense of his subject. At this distance of 
time it matters very little what Leon- 
ardo’s sex life was like. Its only interest 
lies in the possibility of our learning 
from it something of general applica- 
tion. That is why it remains a pity that 
Freud’s biographical technique should 
be so open to criticism before we even 
get to the interpretation of the main 
clue. 

Let us now see how this interpreta- 
tion really works. What is interpreted 
is the reminiscence recorded by Leon- 
atdo himself, of the vulture’s tail flap- 
ping his infant lips. Apparently the 
bird’s tail has a well-known symbolic 
significance, both as a word in many 
languages and pictorially. Consequently 
Leonardo must have used it in that 
sense, namely, to represent male sexual- 
ity. The zpsi dixit is reénforced by 
Freud’s discovery that the Egyptians 
worshiped a goddess called Mut, one 
of whose heads was that of a vulture. 
After further details, the inference is 
made that when Leonardo was think- 
ing of his mother (Mutter) he trans- 
lated her into a vulture. This assumes 
on Leonardo’s part a knowledge of 
Egyptian religion (“quite possible,” 
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says Freud, because Leonardo owned so 
many old books) and likewise a knowl- 
edge of German roots, for madre and 
Mutter, though related, are hardly iden- 
tical. Yet Freud ends with “certainty” 
when he finds that the Church Fathers 
knew the whole Egyptian vulture fable; 
that Leonardo was widely read in the 
Church Fathers; and that Milan was the 
place where such books most often ap- 
peared in the early days of printing. 
The real content of the fantasy, then, 
is that the child missed his father and 
felt himself abandoned with _ his 
mother. This explanation undoubtedly 
fits in with the social facts as we know 
them, but a good deal more of Egyp- 
tian religion has to be explained to us 
before we understand the interrelations 
of the phallic symbol, the mother suck- 
ling her child, and the social loneliness 
of that child. And when we have taken 
in all this, together with some undoubt- 
edly sound clinical remarks on homo- 
sexuality, we again reach the artist who 
is alleged to have chosen as apprentices 
handsome boys rather than talented 
ones. Once more on pure biographical 
ground where he can claim no exemp- 
tion from common logic, Freud argues 
thus: Leonardo’s apprentices were not 
talented, since none of them became fa- 
mous. Therefore he chose them for 
their looks; therefore he was sexually 
attracted by them. This is of course an- 
other series of uncontrolled arguments 
which implies that the students of a 
great painter must turn out geniuses. 
As for the fact of these apprentices be- 
ing handsome, ‘‘it has always been em- 
phasized” that they were so, and fur- 
thermore, Leonardo was “kind and con- 
siderate’” to them. The completed inter- 
pretation now reads: “Through the 
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erotic relations to my mother I became 
a homosexual.” 
Ill 

At this point it is easy to dismiss the 
whole thing with a contemptuous 
shrug; but that will not tell us precisely 
what is wrong with this particular piece 
of Freudian analysis. We must first set 
aside as all-too-common frailties the 
lapses of logic in the use of historical 
materials. We are then left with two 
major difficulties. First, Freud assumes 
a connection, which he never proves, 
between Leonardo’s homosexuality and 
his work. He says that Leonardo was a 
great observer of nature, painted enig- 
matic-looking females, and undertook 
more than he could finish because he 
was homosexually inclined. How does 
this cause operate and what other ele- 
ment coexists with it to make it produc- 
tive in Leonardo and useless in thou- 
sands of others? If we really want to 
know more about art and artists, it is 
surely this forgotten ingredient that we 
should look for. The homosexuality 
may simply be an unspecialized driving 
force. Secondly, what clinches the fact 
that Leonardo was what Freud alleges, 
is the symbolic meaning of the reminis- 
cence and of the paintings and sketches. 
Hence we must ask how symbolism 
works in art and how we can make sure 
of its correct interpretation. 

The first difficulty could very likely 
be settled by an extension of the histori- 
cal method, a comparative study of ar- 
tistic lives that would clear up many 
points for the ordinary biographer as 
well. We all harbor fantastic ideas 
about the way artists think and work, 
about the formative influences in their 
lives, the nature of inspiration and ef- 
fort, the development of technique, and 
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the evolution of feelings, virtues, and 
vices in relation to the work of art. All 
the superstitions on these points, which 
masquerade in our minds as common 
knowledge, it would be a boon to re- 
place by verified and generalized data 
constituting as it were a Comparative 
Anatomy of Art. To such a study the 
psychoanalyst could contribute the etiol- 
ogy of clearly pathological cases. If 
Leonardo is considered one, it would 
be interesting, for example, to examine 
the parallel instance of Sir Isaac New- 
ton. His unusual attachment to his 
mother, his aloofness from common 
feelings and passions, his nervous 
breakdown, and the quarrel with Locke 
over a seemingly imaginary “embroil- 
ment with women,” would furnish im- 
portant points of similarity and differ- 
ence, particularly when we note Freud’s 
idea that Leonardo’s intense curiosity 
about Nature is somehow connected 
with arrested sexual development. 

The second difficulty, to wit, Freud’s 
method of symbol analysis, is much 
more exclusively his own province; but 
if the method is to be widely used in 
general biography, the historian and 
critic must be allowed a questioning 
voice and an occasional veto—if only 
for the sake of preventing the inferior 
practitioners from fobbing off their ho- 
cus-pocus as new psychological discov- 
eries. 

Freud himself gives us the means of 
questioning him, when he explains in 
various parts of his writings how he 
arrived at what he calls depth-psychol- 
ogy. His earlier theory of dreams is its 
starting point and we are therefore 
plunged at once into the sea of symbol- 
ism. What is a symbol? It is a sign for 
a thing—be it abstraction or concrete 
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object. In the Leonardo study we are 
presumably enlightened by seeing that 
his childhood reminiscence is a symbol 
—a sign of something else—and inter- 
preting it correctly. This assumption 
rests in turn on the psychoanalytic fact 
that we all use symbols in our capaci- 
ties of dreamers, speakers, and con- 
scious thinkers. The artist is the symbol- 
maker par excellence, from which it fol- 
lows that in art as in dreams, there is 
a key to be found. 

Freud’s key is his theory of dreams. 
Briefly stated, it posits that sleep is a 
turning away from the real external 
world, and that dreams in sleep are the 
fulfillment of instinctive wishes. Freud 
distinguishes between the “manifest 
dream’’—the story or picture. that the 
patient describes to the analyst; and the 
“latent dream,” or meaning extracted 
by the analyst. In a sense, the manifest 
dream is a work of art made up of per- 
sonal or general symbols, and the latent 
dream is its message or purport. 

But here we strike a snag. The ana- 
lyst discovers the meaning of his pa- 
tient’s dreams by studying their symbol- 
ism during a long and intimate associa- 
tion with him. In the course of an ordi- 
nary analysis, thousands of facts and 
fancies and symbols are described and 
discussed. It is by empirical judgment, 
based on past and present experience, 
that the analyst discovers the hidden 
meaning of a symbol. This being so, the 
difficulty of analyzing art by the same 
process is obvious. There are not 
enough symbols in the printed or paint- 
ed work and the author of them does 
not participate in their interpretation. 
To be sure, certain symbols do crop up 
again and again in the human mind, as 
comparative mythology amply proves. 
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But even granting to the advocates of 
art-criticism-by-mythology that symbols 
fall into the same patterns and carry a 
general meaning, the excuse for psycho- 
analyzing the artist is to discover in the 
work of art more precise associations 
and more deeply hidden relations, in 
short more meaning, than an ordinary 
inspection reveals. This the small num- 
ber of symbols does not permit, and 
Freud’s unsatisfactory treatment of 
Leonardo shows on the contrary that 
the attempt ends in the further con- 
fusion of biographical truth. 

There is an additional objection. The 
parallel between symbols in art and 
symbols in dreams brings Freud to the 
conclusion that art is, like sleep, ‘‘a 
turning away from the real external 
world.” For him as for so many super- 
ficial critics, art is an “escape.” He says: 
“Art is almost always harmless and 
beneficent; it does not seek to be any- 
thing else but illusion. Save in the case 
of a few people who are, one might 
say, obsessed with art, it never dares to 
make any attacks on reality.’ Conse- 
quently, in his psychoanalytic study of 
a German novelette called Gradiva, 
Freud passes from the “real” events of 
the story to the dreams of its hero and 
to the person of its author as if they 
were on a continuous plane, and the 
whole essay is fittingly entitled ‘“Delu- 
sion and Dream,” Delusion and dream 
and art become synonymous unrealities 
opposed to the “real” thought of the 
scientist or business man. 

This extraordinary sequence of errors 
is almost beyond belief. In the first 
place, the parallel originally made for 
purposes of symbol analysis was be- 
tween art and dreams, not art and sleep. 
The fact that sleep may be a turning 
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away from reality therefore states noth- 
ing whatever about the relation of art 
to reality. Even if it did, the dreaming 
in sleep, according to Freud, expresses 
in symbols the tendency of perfectly 
real instincts and wishes. So, on his own 
showing, art has a right to be consid- 
ered an expression in symbols of per- 
fectly real emotions and ideas. 
Moreover, in any art, but particularly 
in painting, it is a far more delicate 
question than Freud seems to think, to 
determine what is a symbol and what 
meaning it hides. Suppose Leonardo to 
have drawn a sketch of his reminiscence 
of the vulture, what evidence have we 
except Freud’s say-so for supposing that 
it signifies more than we actually see? 
To put it another way, if a vulture in- 
variably means Leonardo’s mother, 
what symbol must Leonardo use when 
he means just a plain vulture? This di- 
lemma states in a new form the old bio- 


graphical fallacy of imputing motives, 
also known in everyday life as “putting 
two and two together.” The common- 


place biographer writes: ‘Jonathan 
Swift was bitter against the human race 
because he was not made a bishop.” 
Imputed motive for bitterness: disap- 
pointment. But is every case of bitter- 
ness also one of personal disappoint- 
ment? Can there be no wider reason, 
perhaps in mankind itself? Psychoana- 
lytic biography now enters the fray: 
Swift did not marry Stella and some of 
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Swift's poems are obscene. Therefore 
Swift was impotent. No wonder he as- 
sailed mankind! Swift's opinion seems 
to be “explained” and by the same 
stroke, Swift’s secret nature. 

The thing is really too easy. Biogra- 
phy can learn much from Freud's depth- 
psychology insofar as it corrects our 
general ideas of human motive and be- 
havior, and insists on a treatment of the 
whole man as against the fiction of a 
disembodied intellect. But it cannot give 
us a magic key to unlock the inner char- 
acter of artists whose uncommon com- 
plexity is the chief reason for our inter- 
est in their lives. The trick of psycho- 
analyzing the dead cannot be done by 
reducing every living fact to some low- 
er mechanical cause and every artistic or 
philosophic statement to some hidden 
and universal impulse. We must have 
more exact analysis of individual cases, 
not merely more spectacular guessing. 
Lastly, it will not do to forget that art 
deals with the reality outside as well as 
the emotions within. Hence the ordi- 
nary rules of evidence and inference 
must apply. The notion of escape is 
sterile, and is indeed itself an escape 
from the necessity of dealing with so- 
cial facts by invoking the caprices of 
the subconscious. Freud’s fiasco with 
Leonardo should stand as a warning to 
possible imitators and also as an en- 
couragement for his disciples to chart 
the artistic soul along new meridians. 


Moving Day 


EVELYN SULLIVAN 


RINCE barked only once when he 

Pp saw the man coming out of the 

woods. George Adams had been 

coming often and had never bothered 

anything, so the dog felt that one warn- 
ing was enough. 

Mae stuck a tousled brown head out 
of the tent. She was thirteen, dressed 
in a white shirt and a pair of blue cor- 
duroy pants her brother, Tom, had out- 
grown. She looked inquisitively at the 
little black dog sitting on the porch of 
the cabin near her tent. 

“Who is it, Princie-boy ?” 

Prince, with ears upraised, looked at 
George, and then came joyfully to his 
mistress, leaping and twisting about 
her, his bobbed tail in perpetual motion. 

“Heighyo, Princie-boy. Well, you 
needn't wag yourself in two. Whoa 
there.” She stood up to greet the visi- 
tor. “Howdy, George. You're out early 
’$ mornin’.” 

“All ready to move across to yer side 
of the river. Jim around?” 

“Yah, Daddy’s down in the lean-to— 
sharpenin’ a mower sickle. Heard him 
down there a minute ago.” 

George turned and called, “Ji - im!” 

Jim appeared in the aperture of the 
lean-to. He was just under six feet tall, 
with the lean muscular arms of a black- 
smith. Black hair, touched lightly with 
gtay, crowned the serious tanned face. 

“How yuh was, George?” he asked. 

“Fine,” returned George. “Gonna use 
yer team today?” 

“No, I'm gittin’ ready to go into the 
hay Monday.” 

“Guess I'll bring the stuff over, then. 


Bob and the kids are rarin’ to move.” 

“Don’t blame ’em. Take that wagon 
there at the gate.” He stepped outside 
to call, “Mae!” 

She appeared on the cabin porch, 
busily engaged with a towel. 

“Sonny outa bed yit?” 

“Yah, he’s out, but I had to drag 
him.” 

“Wal, you an’ him hitch up soon as 
yuh git your breakfast eat, and help 
George today.” 

“Ma wants you to come an’ eat right 
now.” 

“A’right, Mazie. Come in to break- 
fast, George. We ain’t got much, but 
yer welcome to what there is.” 

“No; thanks jist the same. I et over 
home.” 

Later, Tom joined Mae and George 
at the wagon. He was a year older than 
his sister, and somewhat taller. He had 
a double cow-lick in front in his dark 
brown hair. His eyes were a brilliant 
blue. . 

Soon the three were driving east 
through the woods, where the shadows 
of the pine trees were still very long. 
The woods were cool, shady, and quiet. 
The horses walked briskly until they 
reached a clearing known as Butternut’s 
Field, where tender, green grass sprang 
up along the trail. They lowered their 
heads to snatch a bite as they went 
along. 

“Walk up there, Dan!” Mae stood 
up in the wagon and collected the ends 
of the lines. The horses broke into a 
trot. 

“Hey, Mae, stop a minute,” said 
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Tom, above the jangle of the chains. 
“I wanta git some o’ that sumac.” 

A large patch of sumac lay spread 
out along the trail. The early morning 
sunlight was reflected in the dew on the 
brilliant colored leaves. The stems of 
sumac, being hollow, are very easily 
transformed into tubes used for the 
gathering of maple sap. Tom was anx- 
ious to try his skill at making maple 
syrup. 

“Say, Tom, give me that handful of 
blackberries, will yuh? Right there in 
front of yuh.” 

“Didn’tcha have your breakfast?” He 
complied with her wishes, then saun- 
tered away, whistling. 

“Sure need rain,” Mae began. “Look 
at that ‘tater patch. We'd have spuds 
yet, if it'd rain.” 

“Yes,” George agreed mildly. Every- 
thing about George was mild. Even his 
eyes were mild-blue in color. 

Upon Tom's return, they drove on 
down to the river. Swede’s Ford was the 
only crossing for several miles up and 
down the Crow Wing. 

At the top of the steep slope to the 
river, George asked quietly, “Want me 
to drive across?” 

Mae looked at him in surprise. Jim 
never asked such questions. “Shucks,” 
Tom explained apologetically, “she'd 
drive ’um across the Atlantic if she tuk 
a notion.” 

The wagon wheels turned faster as 
they neared the water, picking up sand 
and letting it down a little farther on. 
As the horses splashed into the water, 
Mae turned them upstream a little to 
let them drink. The water was compara- 
tively clean. Anywhere that the river 
was flowing smoothly, the bottom was 
visible. 
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“Any mud-holes here, Tom?” 

“No; she’s all sand bottom and 
rocks.” 

Downstream a giant elm leaned out 
over the water for about twenty feet, 
then spread its branches high in the air. 
A boat, the Old Scow, owned jointly 
by Tom and Mae, was tied to the trunk. 
Kit pointed her ears at the elm as a big 
turtle slid off the trunk into the water 
with a splash. 

When the horses finished drinking, 
Mae pulled upstream, then down, to 
avoid deep holes or rocks. By the time 
they reached the other side, the sun was 
getting warm. The shady coolness of 
the woods was welcome. 

At length the travelers reached a 
public highway, which they had not fol- 
lowed long before Adams’ house came 
in sight. A patch of corn nearby was 
beginning to show the effects of heat. 

The wagon stopped beside a granary, 
one side of which had been loosened 
and laid on the ground. George’s wife 
came out to help. She was not as tall 
as Mae, had dark brown eyes and hair, 
and a rather plain face. 

Violet, or “Bob,” as George called 
her, helped Tom and Mae lift the side 
of the granary, while George hunted a 
prop. As he picked up a two-by-four, a 
huge toad hopped away. Flabbily fat, 
he reminded one of a half-filled hot 
water bottle jiggled on the end of a 
stick. 

George and Tom removed the wag- 
on-bed and loaded the side of the gran- 
ary on the wagon. The other three sides 
followed. A stove, a dresser, three bed- 
steads, a table and several chairs, and 
many smaller articles were piled at ran- 
dom on the load. 

“Wish I had that machinery ready to 
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go next trip,” remarked George “but 
I'll hafta wait till I git back, I guess.” 

“You an’ Tom stay here an’ git it 
ready,” Mae suggested. “I'll take this 
over an’ unload it an’ be back by a little 
after noon.” 

“No, I'll hafta go. Can’t git to the 
place with this load on. Trails not wide 
enough.” 

“There’s an axe in the wagon.” 

“Then how yuh gonna unload?” 

“Unloadin’s easy.” 

“Well,” he said, brightening a little, 
“Bob, you an’ the kids go over, too. 
Yuh kin help, mebbe.” 

“Yah,” Mae agreed to that. “An’ 
then, you can go up to our place for 
dinner. Where's the kids?” 

A bit younger than Mae, Fern was a 
thin, pale girl who in spite of her peak- 
edness seemed healthy. Marjorie was 
eight, Myrtle six, and the baby, Brud- 
der, as he was called, two. When all 
save George and Tom were perched 
upon the load, Tom tipped his head 
back to look at them and remarked, 
“Punkin Center Moving Day.” He had 
read the expression in some long-for- 
gotten book. 

On the return to the river the chil- 
dren’s talk almost drowned the chatter 
of squirrels in the trees around their 
heads. One squirrel was particularly 
noisy, so Brudder stood up dangerously 
near the edge of the load to scold him. 
Mae grabbed him and pulled him down 
beside her. 

“Hang on!” she warned, at the river 
slope. “Here we go!” 

The wheels struck the rocks in the 
bottom of the river and rolled into 
sand. When the horses reached the spot 
where they drank before, they stopped 
and lowered their heads. 
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Mae sat listening to the river, to the 
sound of water on the rocks. 

Dan tossed his head and splashed 
water over his back with his tail. 

“What's the matter with Kit’s tail?” 
Marjorie asked. 

Removing her shoes and leaving 
them on top of the load, Mae stepped 
down on the wagon tongue. “Calf 
chewed the end of it off last winter,” 
she replied. “Jist now growin’ out 
agin.” 

She walked down the tongue and un- 
hooked the lines from around the neck- 
yoke. “Water feels good.” 

The words were like a match applied 
to dynamite. An explosion of questions 
rent the air. “Ma, kin we go swim- 
min’ ?” 

Under the attack of pleadings, ‘““Ma”’ 
surrendered. Mae rolled the blue pant 
legs up as far as they would go and 
stepped off in the water. She carried 
Brudder and led the others to a sandbar 
so shallow their ankles were out of 
water. One side of the bar sloped like 
the side of a loaf of bread; the water 
was five feet deep at that point. 

“You kids wanta stay close to this 
sand bar. When I come back, I'll put 
yuh ashore. Know the way to your new 
place?” 

“No.” 

“Well, jist follow this trail till you 
come to a big Norway Pine. It’s blazed. 
Yuh can’t miss it. Turn north there, an’ 
if you lose the track of the wagon, jist 
keep going north till yuh git to the 
swamp. Then turn west an’ you'll be 
home ’fore yuh know it. So long.” 

Violet and Mae drove up to the Nor- 
way Pine and turned in. Huge limbs 
reached out to brush the wagon and 
passengers with long, pine-scented nee- 
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dies. The dark green Jack Pine forest 
was sprinkled with the lighter green of 
Norway Pines. Here and there the 
wagon circled a clump of bushes half 
as tall as the trees. Large clusters of 
red-ripe pin cherries dangled over the 
wagon. Mae reached out for a handful 
and divided it with Violet. 

“We got ninety-three quarts 0’ these 
things in the cellar. I like the jelly. 
D’you?” 

“Sure do. Kids are crazy "bout it. We 
don’t git much over there, though. You 
folks is lucky; no near neighbors—till 
now. Say, you can’t git through there, 
kin yuh ?” 

“Don’t know yet. Watch that right 
wheel, will yuh? Easy, Dan. Whoa! 
Make it, Violet?” 

“Front wheel, all right. Hind wheel 
barked that ole stump a little; go 
ahead.” 

Further along, Mae stopped and 
handed Violet the lines. ‘That saplin’ 
is all that’s in our way.” 

“Gonna cut it?” 

The girl landed lightly on the ground 
and surveyed the trail briefly. “Nope, 
gonna sit on it.” 

She bent the slim tree trunk out from 
the trail and spoke to the team. “Git- 
tup! Haw in there, Kit. Whoa! Back 
up! Back! Whoa! Up a step! Now 
Whoa!” 

She climbed back on the wagon. At 
the last bend before the new Adams’ 
clearing, a fire-deadened pine threat- 
ened to upset the load. With strong, ac- 
curate strokes of the axe, Mae sent 
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white chips flying towards the horses’ 
feet. A brown hand placed firmly on 
the trunk directed its fall. 

As the swishing sound died out, the 
wagon moved on and stopped in the 
clearing. With the aid of planks and 
props, Violet and Mae unloaded the 
furniture. 

The girl looked at the furniture, then 
cocked an eye at a chipmunk nibbling 
pine cones on top of the stove. “Well, 
ole timer, that’s one little job done. 
Say, Violet, soon as the kids come, you 
better go up an’ let Ma know you're 
coming for dinner. I'll send ‘um up 
right away. So long.” 

Shortly afterward, on her return to 
the old Adam’s place, Mae watched the 
four children climb the warm sandy 
river bank, dripping wet, happy as 
muskrats. 

It was starting to rain as Mae un- 
hitched after the return with the ma- 
chinery. Her mother called out the door, 
“Can't you hear our ‘taters growing?” 

The rain came down steadily all eve- 
ning. The Adams family had to stay 
for the night. The hostess made beds 
on the floor. 

“Myrtle, you and Marjorie sleep with 
Mae in the tent. I'll fix up the rest of 
us in here.” 

That night, the wind blew aside the 
tent flap, and Prince came in and lay 
down in a corner. After the two happy 
voices beside Mae grew drowsy and 
were still, she fell asleep listening to 
the drumming sound of the rain on the 
canvas. 


Investment in Human Beings 


HowarpD R. BOWEN 


mists are in fundamental agree- 

ment on the nature and “causes” 
of business fluctuations. Unemployment 
is explained as an outcome of the proc- 
esses of saving and investment. The 
leading proximate “‘cause’’ of unemploy- 
ment is said to be the lack of favorable 
investment opportunities to absorb the 
funds not used in the purchase of goods 
for immediate consumption. The prob- 
lem of unemployment would thus dis- 
appear if there were an expansion in 
the range of attractive investment op- 
portunities or if there were a reduction 
in the disposition to save. 

Put more directly, this simply means 
that in order to maintain prosperity, it 
is necessary that people spend their in- 
comes. This they can do in two prin- 
cipal ways: first, they can buy goods for 
personal enjoyment (food, clothing, 
furniture, automobiles, motion pictures, 
dentistry), and second, they can pur- 
chase goods for use in business (ma- 
chines, buildings, railroads, ships, busi- 
ness inventories). This second type of 
spending is commonly known as invest- 
ment; it occurs when saved funds are 
turned over to a business enterprise, 
perhaps directly or perhaps through the 
purchase of securities. Either type of 
spending obviously creates a demand 
for goods and hence a demand for the 
services of labor and capital. 

It is possible, however, for individ- 
uals to receive income without spending 
all of it. If this occurs on a broad scale, 
it means that there is a failure of pur- 
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chasing power and a restriction in the 
demand for labor and plant. Unemploy- 
ment and depression is the inevitable 
consequence. 

If attractive investment opportunities 
were available, people would invest 
their entire savings in business enter- 
prises with the result that the saved por- 
tion of their incomes would be as ef- 
fective in creating a demand for labor 
and capital as the portion devoted to 
the purchase of goods for direct per- 
sonal enjoyment. Thus, the road to full 
employment is by way of investment, or, 
more broadly, via the complete spend- 
ing of incomes. 

Unfortunately, the opportunities for 
investment are steadily becoming less 
attractive, and the attainment of pros- 
perity less probable. There are several 
reasons for this. First, as the country 
becomes richer our supply of business 
capital grows larger; hence the need 
for additional capital diminishes and 
the prospective earnings on new invest- 
ments is reduced. Second, the frontier, 
which was an almost insatiable outlet 
for new investments is gone. Third, the 
present international situation precludes 
foreign investments on a large scale. 
Fourth, the political uncertainty of re- 
cent decades has increased the fears of 
investors and hence the risk from invest- 
ment. Fifth, there have been no techno- 
logical changes in recent years to usher 
in investment opportunities like those 
created with the invention of the rail- 
road, electric power, or the automobile. 
Finally, there has been a decline in the 
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rate of population growth with a cor- 
responding tendency toward decline in 
the growth of demand for goods the 
provision of which would require a 
steadily increasing supply of capital. 
For all these reasons, attractive oppor- 
tunities for investments are scarce in 
the United States today and are likely 
to continue so. Hence, the possibility of 
full employment in the reasonably near 
future is remote. Ironically, the only 
“favorable” offsetting factor is the pos- 
sibility that the war may so ravage the 
existing capital supply that new fron- 
tiers for investment will be opened up 
either in Europe or at home. 

It is quite obvious that an economic 
system is operating on a precarious basis 
if its efficient operation depends upon 
the existence of investment opportuni- 
ties that will be regarded favorably by 
the investing public. Hence, one of the 
most frequently voiced proposals for 
economic reform is to place the invest- 
ment process under governmental con- 
trol in order to dispel from influence 
the vagaries of private investment. 
Were this done, projects which would 
be quite impossible from the point of 
view of the private investor could be 
undertaken, employment could be main- 
tained, and the resulting increased sup- 
ply of capital goods would go far to- 
ward advancing economic welfare. The 
only social cost of producing such ca- 
pital goods would be the employment 
of labor that otherwise would be wasted 
away in abject idleness. This type of 
investment would lead to the construc- 
tion of dams, electric plants, irrigation 
systems, factories, railroads, ships, and 
many other types of physical capital 
equipment. However, because of the po- 
litical taboo against “government in 
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business,” investments of this type are 
limited in potential amount. This has 
become clear as a result of experience 
in many capitalistic countries during 
the past twenty years. 

There is, however, another type of 
public investment, capable of yielding 
high social returns, which fortunately 
does not intrude upon the domain of 
private enterprise. I refer to investment 
in human beings as contrasted to invest- 
ment in physical plant. 

In the broadest sense, investment may 
be defined as current productive effort 
devoted to the provision of future satis- 
factions. For example, the investment 
in and resulting production of a dyna- 
mo is really one of the first steps in 
the provision of electric lighting during 
the next ten or twenty years; similarly, 
investment in a house is really the pro- 
vision of housing service for the next 
fifty years. In quite the same way, the 
use of current productive effort for the 
purpose of training, educating, “im- 
proving,” or conserving human beings 
is an investment in that it is a current 
provision for future satisfactions. 

Is it not possible that a society, suf- 
fering from the widespread unemploy- 
ment that accompanies inadequate in- 
vestment outlets, should look to the 
matchless opportunities for investment 
in human beings? 

The return to investment in human 
beings is of three main types. First, it 
may take the form of a direct increase 
in the happiness of individuals. Second, 
it may be an enhancement of the future 
productive power of individuals. Third, 
it may be in the form of improved so- 
cial relations or alleviation of social 
problems. 
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II 

Liberal education, physical education, 
improvement in health, education in re- 
creational activities can bring about a 
direct increase in the happiness of the 
individual, in the satisfactions which he 
will be able to enjoy during his life- 
time. All types of vocational education, 
vocational guidance, and health services 
tend to enhance the future productive 
power of the individual. The establish- 
ment of psychological clinics, improved 
social welfare services, and adequate 
care and treatment of criminals, de- 
fectives, and dependents would work 
toward the improvement of social re- 
lations and the alleviation of social 
problems. 

It is unfortunate that the return to 
investments in human beings is not sub- 
ject to pecuniary valuation and cannot 
be expressed as a percentage of the 
original capital sum. It is thus easy to 
point a scornful finger at such invest- 
ments and to brand them as “uneco- 
nomic.” The lack of an objective meas- 
ure does not, however, in any way di- 
minish the reward, and there are few 
persons today who would deny that a 
“reasonable” amount of such invest- 
ment would yield an adequate return. 
Yet it is probable that there is a some- 
what general tendency to underestimate 
or even overlook the potentialities in 
this field. If a small amount of invest- 
ment in human beings was considered 
economic back in the halcyon days of 
full employment and six per cent in- 
terest, is it not likely that investment 
in this field could now profitably be 
expended when there are ten million 
unemployed and the rate of return to 
capital is at two or three per cent? 


Moreover, as we become still wealthier 
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and our industrial plant becomes more 
and more productive, will it not pay 
us to devote an ever expanding propor- 
tion of our resources to the develop- 
ment of human beings, and to diminish 
our preoccupation with the expansion 
of physical plant? 

The potentialities in the field of hu- 
man investment are marvelously great. 
Thousands of school buildings, libra- 
ries, adult education centers, recreation 
centers, parks, playgrounds, prison 
buildings, correctional institutions, hos- 
pitals, sanitaria, convalescent homes, 
clinics, etc., are needed merely for meet- 
ing bare requirements. In case the gov- 
ernment should seriously undertake to 
improve housing conditions, the possi- 
bilities in the field of construction 
would be greatly increased. 

This construction, requiring the labor 
of millions of persons over decades, 
would constitute merely a part of the 
investment that would be needed in a 
comprehensive program for the devel- 
opment of our human resources. In- 
deed, a major part of the investment 
would take the form of intangible serv- 
ices performed by teachers, librarians, 
leaders, clerks, doctors, nurses, social 
workers, administrators, psychologists, 
criminologists, sociologists, psychia- 
trists, and a host of others. A program 
of this sort would involve the transfer, 
directly or indirectly, of thousands of 
persons from the army of the unem- 
ployed to those professions which are 
engaged in the training, educating, im- 
proving, or conserving of human be- 
ings. The training of these persons in 
itself would constitute a sizeable invest- 
ment. 

The obvious question which may oc- 
cur to the reader is: In view of our 
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present large outlays on education and 
the like, would not further expenditures 
constitute a gross extravagance? The 
answer is to be found by examining the 
scope and breadth of the insufficiently 
exploited areas of human development. 
For example, the field of vocational 
guidance has been hardly touched upon. 
The technique for selection and train- 
ing of our personnel is appallingly 
primitive. Five million children, be- 
tween the ages of five and seventeen 
are not in school. Over four million per- 
sons in this country are illiterate. Only 
one youth out of ten is able to attend 
college. Professional education is de- 
nied practically everyone without means. 
Pre-school education, parent education, 
and adult education are all rarities to 
be found only in a few enlightened and 
wealthy communities. Facilities for re- 
creation are obviously limited. The care 
of criminals, defectives, and paupers is 
almost everywhere admitted to be scan- 
dalously primitive. Housing conditions 
for the lower income groups are, of 
course, wretched. Thousands of people 
do not have adequate medical and den- 
tal care. Other deficiencies, too numer- 
ous to mention, could be added to this 
list. 

A vital part of a program of invest- 
ment such as that suggested is to pro- 
vide maintenance for those persons who 
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are to take advantage of the educational 
Opportunities, the medical services, and 
other benefits contemplated. This re- 
quires a comprehensive system of schol- 
arships and maintenance allowances. 
These payments would constitute an ad- 
ditional type of investment. In effect, 
they would mean that a part of the 
working population would be employed 
in producing the food, clothing, and 
other necessities for those who were 
partaking of educational and other serv- 
ices. 

To summarize, investments in human 
beings, amounting to billions of dol- 
lars, could be made on an advantageous 
basis in the United States. Such invest- 
ments would not pay dividends that 
could be measured in dollars and cents, 
nor could they be undertaken profitably 
by private enterprise. Nevertheless, 
there is a strong presumption that such 
investments would yield returns at least 
as significant, from the long run social 
point of view, as would further invest- 
ments in physical capital to be used in 
the production of ordinary goods such 
as flow from our privately-operated pro- 
ductive system. 

If investment is the way to full em- 
ployment, let us not overlook the pos- 
sibility of investment directly in human 


beings. 


Shaft 


WITTER BYNNER 


Dawn came one morning, earlier than dawn, 
Lighting a space between the curtains drawn, 
Stood a straight sword between myself and me. 
I could not understand, could only see. 

Far dogs were barking, like the male in voices. 
The curtains darkened like two equal choices, 
One as the other. Life and death they were, 
Equal in stature and diameter. 

If I had made a motion on the bed, 

One would have stayed, against the other's stead; 
But I lay motionless and let the sun 

Cut brighter swathe between oblivion 

And need of life, bringing me back again 

To the disowned and yet desired pain 

Of pondering why a man can lie in two, 
Knowing not what or else what not to do. 


Women can take the shaft of sun and bear 
Children of life to earth and feed them air; 
Women accept the central shaft of light, 
Cutting their entrails, building of their sleight 
Of body and of wit old life new-born again, 
A squeeze of eyelids in the shape of men, 
And are content to forego questioning, 

The while this daily sunlight can upspring 
And pierce a man in his essential part, 

Not mind, not womb, not entrails and not heart, 
But in the origin he needs and is, 

Hers less than in the darker center his, 


His jealously, his god-like, his unmade 
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By all that he has ever done or said 

Save the deep sword of sunlight slitting through 
The creature of his cranium, to undo 

Small ecstasies or large, even the worth 

Of all the sustaining and rewarding earth. 


However large an element appear 

To its immediate appointed year, 

More, more I want, he cries, than only this, 
The elemental, procreative kiss, 

Repeating man in his essential shape 

Of bosom-beating, disappointed ape. 

Slay me to life, great sun, nor will I falter 


Upon whatever pain, whatever altar, 
If but your knife bleed through me to the core 
Of being not the same again but more. 


But neither alive nor dead a man can lie 
Under the sharp intrusion of the sky 
Which leaves the man alone, pierced and undone 


By the bright blade of the incisive sun. 


Witter Bynner’s Poetry 


HILDEGARDE FLANNER 


N the early poetry of Witter Byn- 
ner there appeared to be certain 


interesting clues to the poet’s gen- 
eral philosophy. Both writer and reader 
were due to follow these clues to ends 
which an obvious interpretation would 
never have indicated. Not many poets 
of Mr. Bynner’s generation made so 
positive a statement of ideals as that in 
The New World, one of his first books. 
There is always the danger, an obstruc- 
tion to the understanding of poetry, 
that the reader may over-simplify the 
writer's early meaning. The discovery 
of some coherent thread of tempera- 
ment or conviction makes a neat judg- 
ment much easier to accomplish. In re- 
gard to Mr. Bynner’s poetry the temp- 
tation to simplify comes late as well as 
early. In a career that has now reached 
maturity we find a clear and detachable 
portrait of the mind of one of the most 
lyrical of modern poets facing an appar- 
ent dilemma in philosophy and a revi- 
sion of faith which might easily have 
added up to a burden too heavy for 
lyrical writing. He has required of his 
style a double service—to point a moral 
and to sing. He has required of his 
reader a sophisticated confidence proof 
against the shock that a man and a poet 
may change his mind. 

The ability to meet and put lyrically 
behind him a faith, a departure from 
faith, and a shift to new ground, is 
characteristic of Mr. Bynner’s writing 
and possibly the cause of its adroitness. 


Fortunately, poetry allows its maker the 
test of his own values and meanings far 
more explicitly than do the other arts. 
It is this test that Mr. Bynner requires 
of himself in his later work, in a sense, 
a kind of documented poetry which tries 
and rejects old loyalties. The final im- 
pression made by his poetry is that of a 
very personal search for wisdom. 

Very near the outset of his career it 
seemed, in The New World, that the 
absorbing concern of Mr. Bynner’s poe- 
try was democracy, “the single soul” of 
the common brotherhood of man— 
America made ideal and tangible 
through the united destinies of friend- 
ship, beauty, labor and justice. He suc- 
ceeded in humanizing, in making local 
and moving, the visionary substance of 
his theme. Through keen and sympa- 
thetic poetry he made accessible an ideal 
which is still cruelly distant from hu- 
man realization. His verse has had from 
the beginning the gift of striking tempo 
and climax, and was thus suitable for 
the presentation of idea and enthusi- 
asm. Repeatedly he expressed the desire 
for oneness with mankind, “The mys- 
tery of being not alone,” the search for 
“communion with all men,” the need to 
acknowledge “our one and only soul” 
and thus reach wholeness. 

What actually happened in his writ- 
ing, however, was not the consumma- 
tion of these principles but a gradual 
questioning—not only of a faith itself, 
but of the reasons for writing poetry. 
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However deliberate and slow the 
change in the poet's own mind, the ef- 
fect of juxtaposing today the early and 
later work is that of a conspicuous re- 
versal of personal philosophy. Affirma- 
tion in behalf of social justice did not 
disappear from Mr. Bynner’s poetry. 
But the wrong and the right of it once 
stated, the almost religious mystery of 
man’s loneliness offered up on the altar 
of mankind’s brotherhood, what is there 
left for the poet-idealist to do? Either 
save America or save himself. Inevita- 
bly the creative mind that is capable of 
realistic judgment as well as of proph- 
ecy must compromise, or at least con- 
centrate for the sake of its talent— 
must settle down, perhaps ironically, to 
the especial salvation offered by saga- 
cious as opposed to indoctrinated writ- 
ing—the salvation found in sorting out 
the realities, the curiosities, the beauty 
and the scorn of life. The habit of look- 
ing at large things with a large spirit is 
apt to confer upon poetry the effect of 
abundance of vitality rather than that 
intense narrowness of focus by which 
the best poetry eventually, through con- 
stant heed and inquisitiveness, sees all. 

At the right time Mr. Bynner’s poetry 
was brought through his travels under 
the influence of the ancient candor of 
Chinese verse—mellow, accurate and 
civilized. In the translations of The 
Jade Mountain, made by Mr. Bynner 
and Dr. Kiang Kang-Hu, there exists 
none of the exterior or induced charm 
so readily cultivated in Western roman- 
tic writing, which lives like a parasite 
on the real matter. The impression is 
rather of a kind of sanity which regards 
poetry not as a phenomenon born of in- 
spiration and will, and hence compara- 
tively rare, but as a frequent and cus- 
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tomary expression of daily life, in 
which honesty and subtlety are equal. 
However formal and complex the origi- 
nal patterns for Chinese verse may be, 
these translations by Witter Bynner of 
the T’ang Dynasty poems correct our 
tendency toward superficial and decora- 
tive use of imagery with a simpler, 
warmer, more human design within the 


m. 

The authority of the Oriental style is 
reflected in the volume Indian Earth. 
In the Chapala Poems of this collection 
Mr. Bynner arrives in his search for 
wisdom at the place where, without 
searching, he writes some of his wisest 
poems. Although Oriental in manner 
they are taken from a source far re- 
moved from that which influenced their 
simplicity. The provenience is Mexican, 
the still pervading life and feeling of an 
ancient culture whose native spirit, es- 
tablished and true in itself, could be 
perfectly spoken in the quiet tone de- 
veloped in the translations. The result 
is poetry as close to its source as the old 
clay figurines of the southern craftsmen 
were to the earth they were shaped 
from. Like the old idols these poems 
seem formed with an imperturbable 
touch. Unlike the idols for us today 
they are neither remote nor anonymous 
in character, but distinct, tender and 
conscientious. They hold in brief quar- 
ters the self-contained wholeness to- 
ward which the poet had already di- 
rected his quest on a larger scale, but 
identified here with poise in the poet's 
mind toward all other poetry, and poise 
between himself and objective circum- 
stances that are potential poems. Free 
from the strain of advocacy this writ- 
ing comes close to the reality of union 
and compassionate brotherhood in a 
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way The New World aimed at through 
warmth of purpose and informality of 
style. Here the poetry is close to the 
earth and its people, but not the dedi- 
cated pleader of their cause. Clearly re- 
lated to the early desire for fellowship 
this dispassionate writing belongs to the 
unprotesting rank of men who do not 
suffer the loneliness of idealism nor 
have the leisure to ponder it. Hence the 
Mexican poems escape the separation 
from humanity that must be resolved 
consciously and acutely, as in The New 
W orld. 


II 

And is the question really one of 
separation from humanity? Is it not 
simply the all too common question of 
conflict in the individual and the en- 
suing effort to make sense in one’s own 
consciousness, peace with one’s own 
mind? In the latter question and in its 
urgency we find the very considerable 
disparity between the first and latest 
pursuit of “the single soul.” It is no 
longer ‘‘the mystery of being not alone” 
and the blessedness of being merged 
with humanity that provide the emo- 
tional drive. In Eden Tree, in unspar- 
ingly autobiographical writing, the poet 
lays aside the moral idealism of The 
New World and turns to the personal, 
psychological needs of his own mind in 
a poem remarkable for its fusing of 
many elements, symbols and meanings 
and also for its repudiation of an early 
allegiance. He paradoxically attempts 
to forswear even his own individuality 
in the attempt to reach a fundamental 
truth. “I was not I now. I was Adam. 
I was any he.” The fundamental truth 
reached first and most often is that of 
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who undertakes a frankly personal cure 
to remedy the curse of separateness, 
since it had betrayed him in the begin- 
ning into a merely wistful union with 
a social dream whose waking facts were 
beyond his eventual hope or despair. 
More accessible to mortal solution, 
more constant to his own experience, 
is the enigma of Adam’s solitude, the 
mystery of his hunger for identity. To 
satisfy this hunger or to eradicate it 
would be to bless Adam beyond the 
blessing of old Eden. To answer the 
puzzle of man’s inner desolation would 
be a plainer boon to the individual than 
to submerge his clamouring intellect in 
the peace of totality. 

From a new and primitive beginning 
Adam pursues the secret of his own be- 
ing through many ancient figures of life 
and diversity—Eve, Lilith, the Serpent, 
David, Saul, Jove, Apollo, Orpheus, 
Buddha—“I am these persons, and I 
am I, and none.” The intellectual need 
“to be self-sufficient and to analyze” 
joins the conscious dream of union with 
many antique types of feeling and 
power. There is also in the poem a 
strong strain of Bohemianism in which, 
as much as in any spiritual necessity, 
Adam finds those extremes of fulfil- 
ment and of frustration that give ‘him 
at last a useable wisdom— 


... one must after all be alone 

Without anyone 

And must feel the fitting 

Of the universe into one’s solitary core. . . 
One must bless 

One’s self with the sign of loneliness . . . 


To be “disproved, unhurt, alone” is the 
answer found at the end of a long and 


. somewhat sensational search which has 


the essential loneliness of this Adam &brought Adam a great distance from 
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the first emotional zeal for identity with 
human kind and leaves him turning 
away 


From loneliness, away from his own shape 
Into a shape beyond discovery, beyond 
Escape. 


The personal and moral conclusion lies 
simply in the difference between lone- 
liness and aloneness, but it is not so 
slight an issue as it sounds when re- 
duced to its unpoetical terms, nor as 
mystical as it seems in the quotation 
above, removed from its context. 
Adam’s grasp of the need for psycho- 
logical independence is realistic and of 
the twentieth century. The poem as a 
whole is one of the most interesting 
examples of confessional literature, if 
one may use the expression broadly. 
Certainly a confession is a kind of re- 
nunciation; and renunciation followed 
by detachment and self-understanding 
is the purpose and the argument of 
Eden Tree. 

I have not referred to contemporary 
reviews and I do not know what Mr. 
Bynner’s critics expected of him twenty- 
five years ago after the appearance of 
The New World; nor whether they de- 
plored the failure to proceed further in 
the direction of America and Whitman. 
Mr. Bynner was not cut out to be a 
proletarian poet — the logical destina- 
tion at the moment for the writer of 
yesterday's prophecy —and his work 
would inevitably have suffered if caught 
in the conflict between human sympathy 
and new social dogma. If the matter of 
Eden Tree seems to-day definitely 
tinged with self-involvement and self- 
drama we must remember that in the 
years since its publication both litera- 
ture and the world have increased their 


problems outward. Actually Mr. Bynner 
was writing on themes of social concern 
when most of the socially-minded poets 
of to-day were still in their cradles and 
enjoying the most anti-social preroga- 
tives. He is entitled to a whole book 
on the subject of himself, if he feels 
so inclined. Adam’s struggle toward 
self-integration is the struggle of every 
individual, a struggle more qualified in 
our minds by the moral emphasis of the 
day than at the time when Eden Tree 
appeared. The prestige of the lyrical I 
and the private emotional crises of the 
individual are at the moment less hon- 
ored in American poetry than when 
Witter Bynner tried to state lyrically 
those values (which we now more read- 
ily take for granted) lying between the 
extremes of emotional dependence and 
rebellion. 

There has always been a strange bal- 
ance in this poet’s work between ideal- 
ism and sophistication. The latter was 
bound to be a check upon the former. 
The ground in which irony and satire 
flourish does not for long encourage 
their opposites. In Eden Tree the poet 
was no longer seeking Adam’s perfecti- 
bility in relation to his fellow-beings, 
but “the single soul” verified for his 
own need and revealed in states so mun- 
dane that only frequent resorts to irony 
and worldliness could handle the sub- 
ject well. Sophistication has consequent- 
ly been a pronounced influence in his 
style. The general ease in the long 
poems, the merits of punctual music 
and psychological point, are definitely 
related to a need to express worldly and 
ironical facts. In Young Harvard Mtr. 
Bynner had already subdued tradition 
and made simplicity so treacherous that 
one knows of no imitator who dared to 
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imitate. Present day poets who make it 
their business to convince might profit, 
if warily, from the practical uses of per- 
suasiveness so evident in his style. 

It is not within the scope of this 
paper to mention all of Mr. Bynner’s 
volumes in detail. Their very diversity 
should suggest further reasons why he 
eventually went beyond the early rdle 
of homilist for the ideal democracy. 
Among his poetic interests has been the 
practice of subtle overtone and dramatic 
coincidence found particularly in the 
Beloved Stranger, where a poem begins 
as an epigram and ends as a Greek 
chorus — without straining the brevity 
of the highly-charged imagistic form. 
There was the very dignified and schol- 
arly transaction of the Chinese poems 
to contrast with the hilarity and pro- 
fane purposes of the famous Spectra 
episode. There was the growing control 
in simplicity and sincerity found in 
Caravan. There was the energetic dili- 
gence that led to other translations, 
other parodies, the patient editing and 
resurrecting of lost poets, the Canticles, 
celebrating or deploring modern events, 
the appearance of Mr. Bynner himself 
on widespread lecture and reading 
tours, the producing of over a dozen 
volumes of poetry, exclusive of his 
many plays. In short, there was the 
imaginative curiosity of a mind turned 
toward things that make life and things 
that make literature, and make both of 
them complex and speculative to a de- 
gree the hopeful lyricism of The New 
W orld was not concerned with. 

The later poetry of Witter Bynner 
retains the fresh quality of his former 
verse while moving closer to more ex- 
acting, less visionary reasons for being. 
His clear language has always had the 
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echo of veteran experience but has not 
lost its spontaneity. His mature work 
has dropped the annoying tricks of 
triviality, imitativeness and melodrama 
which marred other pages. While not 
an adherent to any experimental group 
Mr. Bynner has advanced lyrical writing 
in our century through the ingenious 
use of traditional form. No one else 
has, either with satiric or serious pur- 
pose, better achieved the contrasting ef- 
fects of the intense and the casual, the 
passionate and the nonchalant, which 
can only be referred to as psychological 
velocity, a way of getting with speed 
and smoothness from one point to the 
next. 

It is curious, even disconcerting, to 
find in one man two manifestly opposed 
tendencies and both carried through. 
The ideal of human brotherhood and 
the urge to self-discovery are not nec- 
essarily incompatible. In Mr. Bynner’s 
poetry, however, they are separate. Each 
remains an antithetical answer to the 
same need. The first answer was out, 
toward the world. Now, what he said 
of an earlier American may, with Eden 
Tree, be applied to him also—“Never 
did a man write poetry more straightly 
to himself.” He began as a prophet but 
he was obliged to turn and doubt his 
own prophecy, question his first truth. 
Discovering that their source had been 
in his own need he tried to convert that 
need itself into poetry. The human im- 
pulse toward self-evaluation amounts, 
when successful, to a new birth, or at 
least a better understanding of what it 
means to be alive. It is important that 
poetry, not abashed by methodical psy- 
chology, has attempted intuitively as 
well as intellectually some record of 
this experience. It is perhaps just as 
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well when poetry's conclusions are not Bynner, have new faith ahead of him. 
too final. If a poet has revised his This is the reward for not answering 
earlier faith he may still, like Mr. the unanswerable. 


Generation 


WITTER BYNNER 


While helpless books, unread along their shelves, 
Compound the cubits of our human nature, 

We find that most men, petty as ourselves, 

Grow pettier still instead of adding stature: 

We children had our parents to devour; 

Our children come devouring us in turn; 

Love having had of course its lovely hour. 

Years follow hours and there is much to learn,— 
Save for the fact that no one learns at all 

Why people have to live or for whose sake 
Children are born to become funeral, 

Out of the old unconscionable ache 

With which new parents still beget in bed 
Boyhood that ends in endless maidenhead. 


Roots of American Realism 


WALTER BLAR 


HE past is dead . . . The West and 

South are coming to be something 

more than big, coming to be the ex- 
pression of a new world, coming to take their 
places in a world of literature, as in the 
world of action, and no sneer from gloomy 
prophets of the dying past can check or chill 
them. The literature which is already spring- 
ing up in these great interior spaces of the 
South and West is to be a literature, not of 
books, but of life . . . O Sayers and Doers 
of this broad, free inland America of ours! 
. . . Yours not to worship crumbling idols; 
your privilege and pleasure should be to face 
life and the material earth in a new way... 


Thus Hamlin Garland, in 1894, 
spoke as he issued what he hoped, 
doubtless, would be a manifesto of a 
new American literature. The ‘“crum- 
bling idols” whom he mentioned in the 
passage and in the title of his book 
were the New England authors who, 
since the eighteen-thirties, had been 
considered the nation’s literary leaders. 
Their reign, Garland proclaimed, had 
ended: they must abdicate to writers 
who, forsaking foreign models, would 
put the real America into their books. 
These books would be distinguished by 
what he called “veritism’”—‘a drama 
of average types of character, infinitely 
varied, but always characteristic.” 

Veritism may be defined, without too 
much misrepresentation, perhaps, as 
Garland’s term for the sort of writing 
usually called realism. His Crumbling 
Idols, in other words, was one of many 
portents of a change taking place in the 
fiction of America at the end of the 
nineteenth century. Romance had been 


dominant during most of the century; 
now realistic writing was becoming 
more and more fashionable. In the 
twentieth century, a huge majority of 
the fictionists were to employ the real- 
istic method. 

How did the shift come about? Gar- 
land seems to imply that writers of the 
West and the South were responsible, 
but the fact that the East produced 
such early realists as Rebecca Harding 
Davis, John William DeForest, Mary E. 
Wilkins and Harold Frederic renders 
this implication dubious. Is there any 
more value in his other suggestion that 
the new literature was to be “not of 
books, but of life” —that the “veritists,”’ 
unlike their predecessors, were to create 
a purely American art which ignored 
foreign influences? It may be helpful, 
in order to answer this question, to con- 
sider the “conversions” of some of the 
realists in the important years just be- 
fore 1900, most of them praised by 
Garland — William Dean Howells, 
Edward Eggleston, Joseph Kirkland, 
Frank Norris, E. W. Howe and Gar- 
land himself. Granted that none of 
these, according to tenets later formu- 
lated, was completely realistic — that 
each wrote narratives touched by reti- 
cence, sentiment or melodrama, they 
still would be listed by most literary 
historians among American realistic pio- 
neers. Hence a discovery of how each 
of these authors happened to adopt the 
realistic method may, in answering this 
question, throw some light upon the 
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complex causes for the general shift at 
this time to what Garland called veri- 
tism. 

In historical importance, Howells de- 
serves first place on the list, partly be- 
cause he allied himself with the move- 
ment at an early date, partly because, 
not only as fictionist, but also as critic 
and as friendly encourager of young 
realists, he probably was the most ef- 
ficient of all the workers for the cause. 
For decades, he was a sort of spearhead 
for the movement. 

At the outset of his career, in the late 
fifties, Howells seemed to be destined 
to be a continuer of old methods of 
writing rather than a promulgator of 
new ones. He went from his home state, 
Ohio, to New England, as he said, in 
the guise of ‘‘a passionate pilgrim from 
the West who approached the holy 
land’”—the demesne of Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Lowell and Hawthorne who, at 
the time of the trip in 1859, were Amer- 
ica’s literary idols. These New England- 
ers whom he worshipfully visited de- 
tected in him no sign of heresy. Haw- 
thorne wrote to Emerson, “I find this 
young man worthy,” and when Howells 
dined with Lowell and Holmes, the lat- 
ter smilingly acknowledged the West- 
erner's discipleship. “Well, James,” he 
said to Lowell, “this is something like 
the apostolic succession; this is the lay- 
ing on of hands.” 

Though a few authors had perhaps 
somewhat prepared the way for How- 
ells’ conversion to realistic methods, the 
authors whom he loved most up to the 
time of his visit were on the whole 
those in the tradition of the Brahmins— 
Pope, Shakespeare, Chaucer, Longfel- 
low, Hawthorne, and Tennyson. But a 
few years later, Howells, in Italy on a 
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diplomatic mission, hit upon the models 
for his fiction not in the romantic tales 
of Longfellow and Hawthorne but in 
the plays of an Italian, Carlo Goldoni, 
whom he later was to describe as ‘‘the 
first of the realists but antedating con- 
scious realism so long as to have been 
born in Venice early in the eighteenth 
century.” 


Il. 

If any inciting cause for Howell’s 
turn to realism is discoverable, it is 
probably discoverable in these plays. 
What struck him at the time was Gol- 
doni’s literal dealings with typical char- 
acters. ““The plays,” he said, 


are light and amusing transcripts from life, 
for the most part, and where at times they 
deepen into powerful situations, they do so 
with persons so little different from the aver- 
age of our acquaintance that we do not re- 
member just who the persons are. 


Back in America, when he wrote his 
first novel, Their Wedding Journey 
(1871), a “light and amusing transcript 
from life,” Howells paused after eighty- 
odd pages to define the creed of the 
commonplace illustrated in the book: 


. . . the sincere observer of man will not 
desire to look upon his heroic or occasional 
phases, but will seek him in his habitual 
moods. . . . To me, at any rate, he is at 
such times very precious .. . 


The novel which contained this dec- 
laration and others of a similar tenor 
could hardly have been more “average.” 
It was the story of an extremely mun- 
dane bride and groom celebrating their 
nuptials by going to Niagara Falls. And 
not only the major characters but also 
the minor characters were deliberately 
commonplace enough to throw all the 
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emphasis upon the rich detail and the 
handling of manners. 

To say that Howells throughout his 
career as a realist was moulded entirely 
by Goldoni, however, would of course 
be to simplify overmuch. For one thing, 
as Mr. Carl Van Doren has pointed out, 
Howells’ ‘development, whatever his 
readiness to assimilate, was always from 
within outward.” For another, he found 
suggestions for realistic artistry in nu- 
merous other authors, notably Tourgue- 
nief and Tolstoy. In the former, whom 
he characterized as his “most notable 
literary experience” in the seventies, he 
discovered ‘‘a master who was appar- 
ently not trying to work out a plot, who 
was not even trying to work out a char- 
acter, but was standing aside, and let- 
ting the characters work the plot out.” 
“Life showed itself to me in different 
colors,” he confessed, ‘after I had once 
read Tourguenief . . .”” Tolstoy, in the 
eighties, became Howells’ “noblest” en- 
thusiasm, pointing the way to the writ- 
ing of novels of social purpose. 


As much as one merely human being can 
help another I believe that he has helped 
me; he has not influenced me in aesthetics 
only, but in ethics, too, so that I can never 
again see life in the way I saw it before I 
knew him. 


Two phases of what came to be called, 
loosely, it may be, the realistic method 
seem to be suggested by these words of 
praise—a certain objectivity in charac- 
terization and plotting and a concern, in 
fiction writing, with ethical or (per- 
haps more accurately) social problems. 
These, it would appear, were the chief 
things Howells learned from his Rus- 
sian idols. 

Chronologically, Edward Eggleston, 
an Indiana clergyman, belongs along- 
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side Howells, since the year Howells’ 
first novel appeared, Eggleston pub- 
lished his first novel, The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster. More than anything that 
Howells ever wrote, it was sprinkled 
with sentimental tears and colored with 
melodrama. Yet at the time it appeared, 
because it reproduced many crude de- 
tails of the teeming life on the frontier 
its author knew so well and because it 
discarded much plot machinery, it was 
considered realistic. Its author thought 
of it as being in “the field of provincial 
realism.” 

Eggleston indicated more clearly than 
Howells the way, in his opinion, he 
happened upon the realistic method. 
“It chanced,” he said, some years after 
the novel was printed, — 
that in 1871 Taine’s lectures on Art in the 
Netherlands . . . fell into my hands .. . 
These discourses are little else than an eluci- 
dation of the thesis that the artist of original- 
ity will work courageously with the materials 
he finds in his own environment. In Taine’s 
view, all life has matter for the artist, if only 
he have eyes to see. . . Under the spur of 
Taine’s argument, I now proceeded to write 
. . . The Hoosier Schoolmaster. 


The account is straightforward and 
uncomplicated—probably too uncompli- 
cated. One sees, it may be, that Taine’s 
argument encouraged the use of certain 
indigenous materials. But Taine’s lec- 
tures were about painters, not fiction- 
ists, about the Netherlands, not Amer- 
ica. Was there no more direct sugges- 
tion to Eggleston concerning the depic- 
tion of rural or frontier life in fiction? 
It would appear that there was. It hap- 
pens that Eggleston, in the same pref- 
ace which named Taine as the revealer 
of realism to him, mentioned a group 
of authors with realistic tendencies the 
American author had read before Taine 
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came into his hands. ‘Though it had 
often occurred to me,” he said, 
to write something [of the people and} in 
the dialect now known as Hoosier . . . I had 
eg the attempt indefinitely, probably 
ause the only literary use that had been 
made of the allied speech of the Southwest 
had been in the books of the primitive hu- 
morists of that region. I found it hard to 
dissociate in my mind the dialect from the 
somewhat coarse boisterousness which 
seemed inseparable from the works of these 
rollicking writers. 


The humorists to whom he referred 
were, of course, the Southwestern group 
of antebellum days—Augustus Baldwin 
Longstreet, Johnson J. Hooper, W. T. 
Thompson and their contemporaries. 


Il. 

Like Eggleston, these predecessors of 
his were interested in the accurate por- 
trayal of the crude life of the sparsely 
settled frontier—the customs, the ways 
of living and playing, the dialect of il- 
literate folk. And one who goes to Eg- 
gleston’s writings after dipping into 
their books cannot be so sure as Eggles- 
ton implies he was that their example 
was not useful to him. Such a reader 
will be likely to agree with Miss Doro- 
thy Dondore’s belief that the Indiana 
author used a method which “resem- 
bles most nearly that of the humor- 
ists.” Evidently, whether he knew it or 
not, he levied upon them for scenes and 
situations and for methods of charac- 
terization. The illustrations for the first 
edition of his first volume show well 
the type of writing he was doing: they 
were of a sort appearing in dozens of 
humorous volumes of the time, yet no 
drawings could more appropriately have 
illustrated The Hoosier Schoolmaster. 

The humorists were also useful to 


Joseph Kirkland when he wrote a nov- 
el, Zury, the Meanest Man in Spring 
County, which placed him alongside 
Howells and the Indianan as a pioneer 
in the new mode of portrayal some six- 
teen years after the debuts of those two 
authors as novelists. Many pages of 
Kirkland’s authentic depiction — to 
quote the author’s summary — of “‘the 
school, the woods-fire, the riot, the 
stump, the polls, the machine shop, and 
many scenes besides” bear the unmis- 
takable stamp of these humorists’ in- 
fluence. The reproduced oral tale, so 
important in the humor, is recurrent. 
The not entirely unpleasant rascal who 
was the hero of the novel, among other 
characters, has notable family resem- 
blances to many humorous predecessors. 

Kirkland, like Eggleston, however, 
was forthright in crediting a different 
source of inspiration. “This novel,” he 
asserted in his preface, 


is a palpable imitation of Thomas Hardy’s 
Far from the Madding Crowd; an attempt 
to reproduce on American soil the unflinch- 
ing realism given by that remarkable work 
of English low life down in actual contact 
with the soil itself. 


The palpableness of the imitation ap- 

ars in Kirkland’s treatment of sex, re- 
markably frank and objective for the 
period, and in the employment of the 
members of the rural community as a 
chorus-like enforcement of the back- 
ground of the narrative. The careful re- 
production of folk-proverbs and turns 
in common speech might have been 
learned either from Hardy or the hu- 
morists. 

To the list of foreign authors includ- 
ing Goldoni, Tourguenief, Tolstoy, 
Taine and Hardy, influential in Ameri- 
can realism, another name was added 
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early in the 1890’s when Frank Norris 
published some of his short stories in 
an obscure publication, and more nota- 
bly, in 1899, when he published Mc- 
Teague. This novel, with its emphasis 
upon environment, its clinical probing 
into primitive forces, primitive suffer- 
ing, stems from a French author appar- 
ently unimportant for those of Norris's 
predecessors who have been mentioned. 
Howells, to be sure, had been acquaint- 
ed with French realists at an earlier 
date, but, as he said, he had “already 
grown into his realistic method,” and he 
was therefore “authorized rather than 
inspired by the Frenchmen.” 

With Norris, it was different. Says 
his biographer, Franklin Walker: 


The probability is that, as he browsed about 
in French literature during his early days 
at the University of California, he came upon 
a copy of Nana and L’Assomoir, after read- 
ing which he devoured all of the series of 
the Rougon-Macquart obtainable. Sugges- 
tions of Zola appear in some short stories 
which he wrote at this time . . . but it was 
not until he started to write McTeague, 
probably in his senior year, that the French 
naturalist’s influence became dominant. 


The brutish characters in the novel, 
pushed about by their own passions and 
helpless before social forces which 
shape their lives, represent Norris's 
concept of some important aspects of 
what was valuable for him in Zola’s 
art. 

Zola as an influence was rather late: 
by the nineties, when Norris and others, 
notably Stephen Crane, had found him 
a valuable tutor, the realistic movement 
had become fairly widespread. Its diffu- 
sion, it is possible, had been made evi- 
dent as early as 1883, when E. W. 
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Howe of Atchison, Kansas, wrote his 
first novel, The Story of a Country 
Town. This novel of Kansas village 
life, the sternest depiction of the folk 
of America which had appeared up to 
that time, was described by Mark Twain 
as “vivid and true.” “I know,” testified 
Clemens, “for I have seen and lived it 
all.”” So grim was the recreation in this 
work of the hypocritical, inhibited and 
poverty-stricken dwellers in Twin 
Mounds that twentieth century literary 
historians, willing to overlook flashes of 
melodrama in the narrative, agreed that 
it was a striking realistic achievement. 

But what literary currents shaped the 
creation of this novel neither Howe 
himself nor any of his critics has been 
able with any assurance to say. The au- 
thor read a great deal in the magazines 
and newspapers, he asserts—and it 
seems possible, even though he men- 
tions none specifically, that he was im- 
pressed by realistic narratives by that 
time appearing in their pages. He great- 
ly admired Howells’ A Modern In- 
stance and Mark Twain’s vivid Rough- 
ing It, but he was evidently unaware of 
any influence exerted by their authors. 
It has been suggested that Howe wrote 
realistically because he was tired when 
he came home from his newspaper 
work to labor into the night on his 
novel. Again, Mr. Mark Van Doren 
thinks that perhaps he was a “congeni- 
tal realist’—an author who naturally 
employed the fictional technique com- 
ing into prominence during his time. It 
is impossible, of course, to do anything 
but speculate; but it seems to me rather 
more likely that by 1883 the realistic 
way of writing had become so well es- 
tablished that one author, at least, could 
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use its methods without being particu- 
larly conscious that he was doing some- 
thing extraordinary. 

As early as 1885, at any rate, one au- 
thor—Hamlin Garland—was conscious 
that the American realistic movement 
had begun to resemble a snowball. In 
that year, a few minutes after Garland 
had met Howells in Boston he was ex- 
pounding a theory of contemporary de- 
velopments which linked many native 
authors with what he later called the 
“veritistic movement.” His contribution 
to the story of realistic beginnings was 
a recognition of the native impulse sup- 
plied by a group whose contributions 
previously had not received much rec- 
ognition. “In my judgment,” he told the 
great critic, 


the men and women of the South, West and 
East are all working, without knowing it, in 
accordance with a fundamental principle 
which is this: American literature, to be 
great, must be national, and in order to be 
national must deal with conditions peculiar 
to our land and climate. Thus . . . the sto- 
ries of Joel Chandler Harris . . . Sarah Orne 
Jewett . . . and Bret Harte, are but varying 
phases of the same movement, a movement 
which is to give us at last a vital, original 
and national literature. 


Stressing sectional portrayal, which 
was an important earmark of realism in 
those years, he thus included among au- 
thors active in the movement the local 
colorists who, particularly in the dec- 
ades after 1869, wrote tales, in part ro- 
mantic in part realistic, about various 
regions in America. These authors, like 
the realists, had many kinds of ances- 
tors—forbears including such diverse 
figures as Walter Scott, Maria Edge- 
worth, Victor Hugo, Charles Dickens 
and the same group of antebellum hu- 
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morists who taught Eggleston and Kirk- 
land valuable lessons. The ideals—if 
not the performances—of the local col- 
orists were realistic. Bret Harte, one of 
their most noted leaders, believed that 
their secret was 


the treatment of characteristic American life, 
with absolute knowledge of its peculiarities 
and sympathy with its methods; with no fas- 
tidious ignoring of its actual expressions 

. ; with no moral determination except 
what may be necessary for its artistic con- 
ception. . .” 


The idols of Garland whom he saw 
associated with the new movement in 
fiction included these would-be realists. 
They included too, it happened, all 
the pioneering American realists so far 
considered with the exception of Frank 
Norris. Years before, when Eggleston’s 
first novel had been published, Garland 
had read it, installment after install- 
ment, in a magazine. To Howells he 
had come, as an admirer, for sympathy 
and assistance. When Howe's first book 
had appeared, he had sent a congratula- 
tory note: “Your delineation of the mo- 
notonous and provincial life of the 
West compels my admiration.” Another 
letter of congratulation praised Kirk- 
land for the artistry in Zury. 
Kirkland’s suggestion, following this 
letter, that Garland stop off on the way 
to Kansas to talk with him in Chicago, 
was important in turning Garland to- 
wards fiction writing. Kirkland, after 
urging Garland to try story-telling, 
waved aside his visitor's claim that he 
could write descriptions but could not 
do dialogue. “Nonsense,” he bluntly 
told his guest. “You're lazy, that’s all.” 
As Garland stared out of the window 
of the train rushing from Chicago to 
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Kansas, he pondered the suggestion. 
“Can I,” he asked himself, “put the life 
of Wisconsin and Iowa into fiction as 
Eggleston has done for Indiana and as 
Kirkland is doing for Illinois?” He de- 
cided to try. 

The result was a book of short stories 
modeled after the writings of local col- 
orists and realists, Main Traveled Roads 
(1890). On its paper cover was a pic- 
ture of a farmhand ‘“‘striding down the 
road, pitchfork on his shoulder”—a 
drawing for which Garland had posed, 
carefully coaching the artist “in order 
that it would be Western and truthful,” 
thus combining the sectional and au- 
thentic qualities of the stories them- 
selves. As Eugene Field, who was fight- 
ing a futile battle for romance in his 
newspaper column, recognized, it was 
an antiromantic work. ‘““Mr. Garland’s 
heroes,” said Field disapprovingly, 
“sweat and do not wear socks; his hero- 
ines eat huckleberry pie and are so un- 
feminine as not to call a cow he.” And 
Garland profited from Howells’ appren- 
ticeship to Tolstoy: many of his stories 
were freighted with social preachments. 
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Though perhaps it worked out well 
for E. W. Howe and for himself, then, 
Garland’s notion that the realistic move- 
ment in America was chiefly a native 
Southern and Western growth in gen- 
eral does not seem a sound one. The 
American ancestors of realism—humor 
and local color writing—may have done 
more than give it certain qualities. They 
may have encouraged writing of this 
sort by giving readers an appetite for it. 
They may have trained authors so that 
when they found hints for the extension 
of realistic methods in the fictional 
works of other lands, they were ready 
to take advantage of those hints. In 
those ways, and in those ways only, was 
it a purely native phenomenon. 

In other ways, it must be explained 
as a result of sources so varied as to in- 
clude an eighteenth century Italian 
playwright, two Russians, a French 
critic of Dutch painting, a French natu- 
ralistic writer, and an English novelist. 
Any further search for its beginnings is 
likely to lead the historian to the em- 
ployment of so vague an explanation as 
the spirit of the age. 
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On Reading Patchen’s New Poems 


PAUL ROSENFELD 


ENNETH Patchen I take to be the 

embryo of an important poet. First 

Will and Testament his second vol- 

ume gives evidence of a progressive, mas- 

sive concentration of the poetic energy, the 

sacred fire. It has the look of the experience 

of a young individual in our bitter times in 

whom “the whole thing,” the divine, crea- 

tive life, is commencing to exist, to wake, 
to create a longing for ideal things. 

Take the style. Of the matter typographi- 
cally contrasted on the pages of the seeth- 
ing volume with the prose serving there in 
the capacity of fanciful arguments and intro- 
ductions, but a small amount is prosaic; flat, 
statemental, a hard colorful journalese. Es- 
sentially, the far greater portion is musical. 
Its cadences are rapid and conspicuous. Its 
rhythmic constants are short and relatively 
regular. Its basic symbols periodically recur: 
among these are sound-values apparently 
disposed intuitively and with unusual nice- 
ness. Impassioned, too, the mass of this ir- 
regular verse is: ‘‘six times at least more 
emotional than prose.” Its pulse is high: 
ecstasy in not a few instances appears to have 
been its occasion. Sudden inrushes of emo- 
tion “accompanied by scraps and odd bits of 
imagery, thought and incipient activity’’ stir 
a deal of it; and almost invariably it pene- 
trates with a bold tone of fellowship and 
intimacy which recurrent touches of Patch- 
en’s old pseudo-Blakian mysteriousness can- 
not render suspect. 

True, the movement of the verse consum- 
mates itself in only certain instances. The 
tensions initially created in not a few cases 
fail to take the line of best solution. Anti- 
climaxes are frequent: in instances - where 
Patchen employs the Sandburgian device of 
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return by repetition and echo and in in- 
stances where he projects dynamic and pro- 
gressive forms. Observe, if you please, “A 
Revolutionary Prayer.” It attains its highest 
intensity in the characteristic lines 


O river 

Flow fa kind earth; no whinny of timed 
she. 

Can wear away your liquid sleeping. No muss 
from those 

Who had a moment who knew a meaning once. I 
lift this little apple-flower, tensed 

Here in the lover, here in long watch, and the 
waiting 

Done O land of my people the dare taken home 
whole. 


Precipitously the style descends: 


O great good God 
I do not know that this fistful of warm dirt 
Has any mineral that wills that the young die 
Before their flutter-mouthing guns 
While every atom in the ore of our bodies 
Is waiting in this last night for the miner Love. 


Yet even though a minor one, the number 
of poems managing in one way or another 
to release their initial tension—it includes 
“Fog,” “In Memory of Kathleen,” “Behold 
One of Several Little Christs,” “In Judg- 
ment of the Leaf,” “Stayed Longer,” and 
“These Have Gone” —is reassuring. 

The moods projected oftentimes alternate- 
ly and with luminous lines and phrases, em- 
phasize the style’s exhibition of the concen- 
tration in process in the young Ohioan. A 
scattering of these patterns of experience are 
those of the boyish whimperer: masked self- 
pity, world-weariness, fear, sufferings of the 
imagination (the wild, raucous, somewhat 
overdone cycle about “Mr. Kek’’). A ma- 
jority of them has dignity and some a noble 
appeal—childlike fervour, sang-froid, indig- 
nant irony, rapture of the flesh. Still, weak 
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or strong, bitter or tender, all these states 
rise from a relationship between the poet’s 
organism and the difficult, desperate environ- 
ment. For this reason Patchen with his al- 
most elemental vigor and American lan- 
guage, despite his obscurities is so much a 
voice of a generation seeking the sources of 
life amid the universal dissolution. 

What is most significant of the inner 
swell: a religious idea, equally opposed to 
conventional Communism and conventional 
Christianity, haunts First Will and Testa- 
ment. (Is not the title itself an evidence of 
a sense of integration and ‘“‘possession” ?) 
This idea is that of a divine inclusive being 
to a degree identical with the poet’s deepest 
self: the massing fire would seem to have 
ramified into the unconscious, and animated 
one of the immemorial pictures slumbering 
there. The poet in one speaks first in 
the person of this Being and later addresses 
It yearningly in his own. Patchen also has 
discovered “the lowest and most drear place 
—farthest from the Heaven that draweth 
all” and insists “he is not all what he would 
(be)”: it is a sign not only of his sense of 
the world’s mess but of his own new-found 
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sense of the hostility of personal feelings, 
wishes, resentments, to the creative life. 
“Genius” he knows “is an enormous little- 
ness."’ Again, he exhibits to us, in the soul- 
space relating him to others, the antithetical 
gures of an “He,” “my leader, a strong 
boy” and a “She”—in whom respectively 
we recognize spiritual barbarism, incomplete- 
ness, ugliness, above all the power-complex, 
and natural beauty and the soul. “He” has 
“Her” crucified; and “her hand has fallen 
over the city we fs x to take.”” But: are 
not these cosmic Is equally symbols of 
— tendencies affirming themselves in 
e poet’s self: a tendency to resist the pas- 
sion-creating and destructive forces of the 
material object and a tendency toward the 
lover’s devotion, the service of the soul and 
submissiveness to its determination? Such 
they persuasively appear. 
Finally: the commencement of the epic, a 
of America” with which the volume 
closes—it is called “The Hunted City,” is 
full of fresh air and the hallmarks of inspi- 
ration—has the look of another all-embrac- 
ing idea reanimated and emerging from the 
quick depths. 


The History of Science 


M. F. ASHLEY-MONTAGU 


T is generally beginning to be realized 
I that the history of science is one of the 

most interesting of all forms of history, 
if not the most interesting. At the same time 
I think it may be regarded as one of the 
most satisfying forms of history, for in read- 
ing the account of the origins and develop- 
ment of any particular scientific theory or 
discovery we are generally able to follow 
with some degree of certainty the historical 
ps. which led up to the original postulates 
and their subsequent progress. Speculation is 
here at a minimum, and we are concerned 
less with “dates” than with the truly impor- 
tant historical factors which lead a certain 
individual living in a certain environment 
or environments at a certain time to create 


or develop something which is new, and 
thereby to increase the perimeter of value 
which we know as Truth. Since this particu- 
lar form of Truth, namely scientific Truth, 
is in importance second to none, and in its 
effects upon human life and thought of the 
very greatest consequence, it is obvious that 
the history of science must increasingly come 
to occupy a prominent place in the cultural 
and social history of our time. 

It will perhaps surprise many readers to 
learn that while chairs in the history of such 
subjects as literature, art, medicine, politics, 
and philosophy exist in many universities of 
the world, there are not more than two or 
three professorships devoted to the history 
of science anywhere in the world! Courses 
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in the history of science in a particular field 
or period do occasionally make their appear- 
ance in the university calendar, but these are 
extremely rare, and are more often than hot 
given as a side-line activity by a leisured 
scientist whose chief interest is usually not 
the history of science. This is an extremely 
sad state of affairs, for the history of science 
—like the history of any other human activity 
—is a full-time occupation, and moreover 
demands special qualities and qualifications 
in its practitioners. One may be a first-rate 
scientist and yet be a very bad historian of 
science. The historian of science must in the 
first place be a well trained scientist with a 
good understanding of the principles not 
alone of his own field but of scientific meth- 
ods in general; he must also be possessed 
by and of a wide cultural background, and 
he must have a general understanding of all 
the cultural complexities which enter into 
the formation of a scientific ‘‘event” and of 
the kinds of links that bind scientifically in- 
teresting events together into a functional 
whole. He must have a working knowledge 
of all the necessary bibliographical tools with 
which he must operate, and finally he must 
always be distrustful not only of the work of 
others but of his own, writing always what 
he has convinced himself to be as sound and 
as historically accurate as his best efforts can 
make it. 

The alities and the social and eco- 
nomic factors which may have played a part 
in connection with the particular events he 
may be considering, he must be prepared or 
equipped to subject to as fine an analysis as 
may be called for. Like the laboratory scien- 
tist he must be careful to take all precautions 
to deal only with that which is historically 
pertinent (and not neglect anything whatso- 
ever which is), while he must be on his 
guard not to include anything which is not 
thus significant. Such work is, of course, a 
full-time job. Even so, a single individual 
cannot in a lifetime hope to touch upon 
more than a few of the segments which form 
the great arc of scientific activity. Professor 
Abraham Wolf in his volume A History of 
Science Technology and Philosophy in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,! and 
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in his second volume dealing with the eight- 
eenth century, has chosen to touch upon 
many points, as it were, in several segments 
of that great scientific arc. The two volumes 
run to a total of 1506 pages, and one does 
not need to have written a similar work to 
realize the immense amount of labor which 
must have been involved in the writing of 
them. Let it be said at once that they pro- 
vide a very readable conspectus of the sci- 
entists who fall into these periods and of 
their scientific activities. The two volumes, 
which are extremely well illustrated, may be 
thoroughly recommended to all classes of 
readers as both reliable and readable. 

Naturally in a work of this size there are 
some errors and some important omissions, 
but it is hardly necessary here to point these 
out. What should be noted is that, while 
Professor Wolf has completed a task which 
must earn the gratitude of all students of 
the history of science, his work is deficient 
in one important respect, and that of a seri- 
ous nature. His books, though very read- 
able, are really reference books, and as such 
will have their greatest value, for they do 
not tell a continuous story and only loosely 
represent a history at all. Professor Wolf, in 
fact, adheres to the “method” of the older 
historians, separate events being treated sepa- 
rately, and separate sciences being consid- 
ered as distinctly separate watertight com- 
partments. This is far too monadological an 
approach to the treatment of the subject—a 
subject which calls for the clarification of 
functional relationships, and which calls for 
an approach which strives to convey a pic- 
ture of the development of the sciences not 
as dissociated parts, but as the single whole 
which it unquestionably is. But this is for 
the future, although historians of science like 
Sarton have already shown the way; mean- 
while we may welcome Professor Wolf's 
volumes as filling a very real need for a 
work which should be at once readable, re- 
liable, and encyclopaedic concerning the 
facts relating to science and scientific activity 
in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries. 
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A Portion of the Essence of America 


HENRY BERTRAM HILL 


NYONE interested in the profession 
A of historical writing could well use 

The Trampling Herd? by Paul I. 
Wellman as illustrative of an important but 
little recognized phenomenon of the art. It 
is frequently said that contemporary affairs 
offer no fit subjects for the pen of an his- 
torian since the minutiae of events and char- 
acters loom up large and confusing before 
the mind’s eye, denying perspective, while 
the writer himself either consciously or un- 
consciously is a partisan. Nothing, so the ar- 
gument runs, can be properly dealt with un- 
til many years have elapsed, and the more 
the better, because detachment and objectiv- 
ity, and hence approximate truth itself, in- 
crease with the passing of time and in rela- 
tion to it. 

As a broad generalization, leaving out of 
account the varying ability of individuals to 
rise above the circumstances surrounding 
them, the assumption is correct, but there is 
one significant exception to the thesis. A 
contemporary observer may have his outlook 
obscured by the blurring immediacy of the 
happenings he witnesses, yet he is a witness, 
and if the spark is within him he can cap- 
ture the living reality of what he sees. What 
he gets is an ineffable but substantial thing; 
it can rarely be reproduced artificially, and it 
becomes increasingly difficult to do so as time 
passes. One could list as evidence the many 
writings contemporary with the occurrences 
they record which brilliantly dot literature 
from classical antiquity down to the present, 
with which could be compared the erudite 
but often uninspired recapitulations of later 
years when the warmth of originality is gone. 

Although commentators distant in time 
have written vigorously and with authentic- 
ity, it is most unfortunate that the march of 
events moves so slowly that its episodes and 
trends usually elude human comprehension 
for years to come. But it is not always thus, 
and infrequently history so deports itself 
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that there is provided an opportunity for a 

man to live through the experience of an 

while being, as it were, simultaneously 

ve and beyond it. Such has been the case 

with Mr. Wellman, much to his satisfaction, 
and to that of his readers. 

In The Trampling Herd he has told the 
sweeping drama of the cattle range, perhaps 
better equipped for the task than any other 
person is ever likely to be. Now an editorial 
writer on the Kansas City Star, he was born 
in Oklahoma and spent a large part of his 
youth in Kansas and Utah. He has worked 
on ranches, travelled all over the West, 
talked with many of the surviving “old- 
timers,” knows the cow country—its life, its 
people, all of its intricate customs and man- 
nerisms. Much of his knowledge of the West 
he has already embodied in two histories of 
Indian fighting, Death on the Prairie and 
Death in the Desert, and in a novel, Jubal 
Troop. Time may produce a profounder and 
more exhaustive treatment of the subject, 
but it is highly improbable that there will 
again be such a fortuitous arrangement of 
matters as there is in this instance. Not only 
does Mr. Wellman know what he is writing 
about ; there is the additional happy circum- 
stance that his generation spans the period 
between the closing of the open range and 
that point at which the first perspective of 
the whole can be gained. Together these fac- 
tors make The Trampling Herd a unique 
history, containing as it does the detailed 
intimacy of participation as well as the 
broader panoramic grasp. 

Although most of the story about cattle in 
the United States is crowded into a short 
period right after the Civil War when the 
great drives were on and the range was being 
filled up, its origins reach far back to form 
one of the main streams which go to make 
up the history of America. Just as the Puri- 
tan settlers of New England, the aristocracy 
of the old South and the pioneer farmers of 
the Middle West have each contributed to 
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the total scene, so too have the cattle herders 
produced their share to help color the varie- 
gated pattern of American culture. From 
them and their friends and enemies came a 
characteristic way of living and a great in- 
dustry; from them came a of the folk- 
lore which shaped the traditions of the na- 
tion; from them came that most universally 
recognized American type, the cowboy. 

The Spaniards were the first to herd cattle 
on this continent and it was from them that 
the early tricks of the trade were learned, 
but as it passed northward from Mexico it 
took on an Indian influence before it as- 
sumed its final form from the hands of the 
western plainsmen. No greater evidence is 
there of this composite development than 
the cowboy costume, which at one and the 
same time reflects the origins of the calling 
and a functional adaptation to it. Yet there 
are many other telltale signs—in our lan- 
guage, architecture and art. It constitutes one 
of the few substantial points of contact we 
possess with the rest of the people living in 
this hemisphere. 

Extensive cattle herding in the Southwest 
reached its initial apex at the beginning of 
the long drives in the early seventies. Only 
then a lucrative market could be tapped by 
way of the rail heads, first in Missouri, and 
then as the railroads pushed westward, in 
Kansas. Great were the profits, and the risks 
as well. Flood, drought, Indians, “‘bush- 
whackers,” gamblers, speculators all played 
havoc with the rich prospects. Boom towns 
rose and fell almost overnight ; the tempo of 


life was high and often short; the trails 
and the range bleached the bones of many 
a man who died naturally or otherwise in 
the service of the new bonanza, and every 
cattle town had its “boot hill” where lay 
the victims of quick gunfire. As the rush to 
the industry accelerated, herders fought each 
other for the rights to grazing land and wa- 
ter, beginning family or business feuds, until 
it was often impossible to distinguish be- 
tween a supposedly law-abiding citizen and 
a desperado like Billy the Kid. 

But finally the great profits were skimmed 
off, law and stability came to the range, and 
the grazing areas were given demonstrable 
boundaries of barbed wire. The devastating 
blizzards of 1886 and 1887 decimated the 
herds and sobered the cowmen, while the 
half-wild longhorn steer gave way to the 
more patient purebred. Cattle herding even- 
tually settled down to become a normal in- 
dustry, continuing on in its traditions and 
memories, with most of the violence and 
speculation gone. 

That is the story, in briefest outline, which 
Mr. Wellman tells in The Trampling Herd. 
It contains a portion of the essence of 
America and he has successfully captured it 
—gleefully, it might be added. He writes 
with a transparently evident relish which 
grants to his book the fluid style possessed 
by that rare author who does not have to 
stretch himself laboriously in order to fill 
pages. It is a volume which students of his- 
tory and collectors of Americana will long 
value highly. 
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